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The Week. 


The President is displaying his usual 
belated sensitiveness after a rash act— 
this time in connection with his pen- 
sion ruling. He has found out that it is 
of doubtful legality and of an unpopu- 
larity not at all doubtful; consequent- 
ly he is about to rise to explain, so the 
Washington dispatches inform us. Cer- 
tain precedents are to be cited, it ap- 
pears, but the chief defence is that this 
lesser evil was accepted only to avoid 
a greater. That is to say, the movement 
for a general service pension act was 
getting to be formidable. Congress felt 
itself too weak to withstand it; the 
heroic President himself distrusted his 
own ability to oppose a demoralizing 
and ruinous measure. So the plan was 
devised of squandering $14,000,000 in or- 
der to prevent the squandering of $80,- 
000,000. The idea that it is the duty 
of the Chief Executive to prevent all 
squandering is, of course, obsolete. So, 
apparently, is also the proverb that, if 
you give certain people an inch, they 
will take an ell. Certainly, the sop 
which the President has thrown to the 
pension lobbyists will, instead of satis- 
fying them, only whet their appetite for 
more. 








That blessed word Mesopotamia is no- 
thing to “administrative entity.” By 
grace of it, Secretary Hay is able to re- 
main perfectly calm although the Amer- 
ican flag is hauled down at Niu-Chwang, 
under the declaration of martial law by 
Russia. This would be a deadly insult 
except for a soothing application of the 
“entity.” All we have to do is to say that 
we never did think Niu-Chwang a part 
of either entity or quiddity, and that lets 
us out. But this grateful calmness at 
Washington is only a part of a large 
peacefulness of temper which the im- 
pending Presidential election has sud- 
denly imposed on the Administration. 
li is no longer “policing” San Domingo 
nor “showing a firm front to Russia.” 
The President’s advisers having warned 
him that another indiscretion in foreign 
affairs would be fatal to his electoral 
prospects, he is—for the time being— 
the meekest and most long-suffering of 
men, 





Admiral Dewey’s failure to land in San 
Domingo had a queer look. There was 
some desultory firing on shore, but what 
was that to the hero of Manila? This is 
to say nothing of his companion in arms, 
“Loomis, Acting,” who, as everybody 
knows, is ready to eat foreigners alive. 


from Havana, is now, however, supersed- 
ed by a more plausible account. It seems 
that the doughty Admiral was not aware, 
until he reached Dominican waters, that 
our Minister to the black republic is him- 
self a negro. Imagine, then, the conster- 
nation on Dewey’s ship when Mr. Powell 
came aboard. Horrid visions of another 
Booker Washington dinner affrighted 
the gallant officer. If he went ashore, he 
would surely have to call upon the Min- 
ister; later he might even have to invite 
him todine! That was enough to blanch 
the face which the thunder of the Span- 
ish guns left unmoved. Hence the hasty 
retreat; hence the strange excuse that a 
few random bullets had stopped the man 
who had despised the Manila torpedoes, 
in right Farragut fashion, and had sailed 
in to singe the beards of the Dons. No 
wonder that the Southern papers are 
chuckling over the way in which one 
civilian negro put the Admiral of the 
Navy to flight. 





The Panama melodrama is over, and 
the stage properiies are being disposed 
of. The army of the republic has been 
reduced to one battalion, and the en- 
tire navy is offered for sale. Now may 
the heroic Panamanian seek the shadow 
of his own vine and fig tree, and take 
a well-earned rest. He has labored, but 
President Roosevelt has entered into his 
labors, and will look after affairs on 
the Isthmus. The President may urge 
noble activity, but the inhabitants of 
the new republic are predisposed to an 
existence free from all the little annoy- 
ances of everyday life. It would be 
folly, therefore, for them to strut across 
their mimic stage and play their little 
part any longer. Besides, $10,000,000 
(the gratuity which this country has 
dropped in the lap of Panama) will, af- 
ter all, not last forever. Unless “rigid 
economies” are practised, independence 
will not turn out the “good thing” the 
Isthmian patriots had reason to expect. 
Panama knows on which side her bread 
is buttered. Why on earth should she 
spend her windfalls for police purposes? 
We are prepared to look after her that 
way, and also to insure her good sani- 
tation. Her legal adoption by Uncle 
Sam has not yet taken place, but that is 
a mere formality, and does not prevent 
her from “laying down” on the old gen- 
tleman. 





Since the first explosion in the House 
over the so-called Bristow report of 
“charges” against Congressmen, it has 
been made abundantly clear that the 
document contained much irrelevant 
matter indiscriminately printed. In cer- 
tain cases, obvious injustice was done 
by giving the names of Senators or Rep- 





But the lame explanation, telegraphed 


resentatives in the index as among the 





culpable. Several of them have been 
able to show either that their action 
had been perfectly correct, or else that 
it would appear so if all the correspon 
dence were given out. Representative 
Kitchin, for example, has produced fur 
ther letters relating to the post-office a! 
Oxford, N. C., which puts the matter in 
a different light from that of the origi- 
nal report. He asserts that a part of 
the correspondence in this case was de- 
liberately “suppressed”; but that seems 
unlikely. It was only another instance 
of the careless and uncritical way in 
which the clerks of the Department 
swept the pigeon-holes and threw the 
resulting mass at the House, Just how 
much injustice was done by this we shall 
not know until the McCall committee 
tells the whole story, but, on ids face, 
the report was glaring evidence of of- 
ficial ineptitude. Issued by the Postmas- 
ter-General, the blame for the ill-ar- 
ranged affair is technically his, and is 
one proof more of his unfitness for the 
office he holds. 


Senator Hoar never touches any sub- 
ject that he does not adorn. His lucid 
interpretation of the Civil Service law 
on March 23 possesses all the charm of 
novelty. The purpose of that measure 
has hitherto been misunderstood. Sena- 
tor Hoar says that the old theory that 
to the victor belongs the spoils had much 
to commend it. But, like all good 
things, it was subject to abuses. Appoint- 
ments were sought not alone on the 
ground of ‘political faith,’ but because 
of allegiance to the “particular political 
chieftain.” This made the Civil Service 
law necessary. It was not that academi 
examinations were needed to find out 
the fitness of applicants for office. Oh, 
dear, no! What was wanted was some 
means of insuring “equal distribution 
in all parts of the country of Govern- 
ment employment.” With the insight of 
genius, Senator Hoar has got at the very 
heart of our political situation. A euphe- 
mism was needed to reveal to us the 
real nature of our Quays, Platts, etc. 
That has now been supplied by the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts. “Po- 
litical chieftain” is a term that explains 
itself. It tells us that politics in this 
country has reached a state of feudal- 
ism. Irresponsible barons have arisen 
on every side, each with his body of re- 
tainers (intent on loaves and fishes), 
and these “political chieftains’’ have 
waged war on each other to the subver- 
sion of public interests. The strife has 
been so bitter that a modus vivendi is 
absolutely necessary, and this is sup- 
plied by the Civil Service law. Let us 
be glad, however, that incidentally the 
public derives a modicum of benefit 
from the measure. 
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Senator Burton of Kansas appears to 
be one of the most innocent gentlemen 
ever indicted. He explains his course 
with touching simplicity. Do you ask 
why he took a retainer of $500 a month 
from a company doing illegal business? 
Why, “needed the money.” The 
phrase is his own, and he used it in 
court apparently without the flicker of 
an eyelid. Then with what a grace of 
naiveté all Mr. Burton ex- 
plained how he was but following high 
Senatorial example! Many Senators 
made large sums, he understood, by 
“practising before the Departments,’ and 
Mr. Burton was but imitating them. And 
he was doing it in a very “humble” way. 
Where they made their $30,000 or $40,000, 
he was content—for a beginning—with a 
mere $2,500. One can see how all this 
will ingratiate Mr. Burton with the Sen- 
ate. To say that many Senators are as 
deserving of indictment as he, is a very 
miracle of tact for a man under a cloud 
and in need of the sympathy of his col- 
The having convicted 
him, all the more will Senators not let 
him off easily for having been guilty of 
the than a crime—of 
hailing them as fellow-grafters. 


he 


his own 


leagues. jury 


blunder—worse 


“Of course,” said a Republican Sena- 
tor the other day, in a burst of candor, 
“we here in Washington are acting like 
of was referring 
to the official programme for an early 
adjournment Congress—possibly by 
May 1 so as to dodge or strangle mea- 
sures clamoring for attention. He meant 
particularly the labor bills urged upon 
was the eight-hour 
project. There was the anti-injunction 
bill. Both these measures, the Senator 
admitted, big with injury and 
menace; both ought to be fought openly 
should be made the 
oceasion of laying down sound economic 
and political doctrine, and of telling the 
labor unions wholesome if unpalatable 
But 
pass nor defeat the bills. 


a set cowards.” He 


of 


Congress. There 


were 


in Congress; both 


truths. Congress dared neither 
Consequently, 
the plan was to kill a little more time 
in committee, and 
then suddenly adjourn and skulk away 
home. The attitude is certainly not he- 
rojc—it painfully like sneaking 
away; yel it has the approval of a mili- 
tant Administration jut it is not even 
prudent. Nothing is gained by shirking. 
These 


met sooner or later, and the sooner they 


_o? 


by having “hearings 


looks 


labor whimsies have got to be 


are met the less formidable will they 
prove. Temporizing and evasion are the 
most foolish as well as the most con- 
temptible of policies when it is a case 


of public mischief that has, In the end, 
boldly to be fronted, unless it is to be 
allowed to work havoc In the common- 
wealth. Putting off work that has to 
merely it. Questions 
that you refuse to settle when you can, 


be done doubles 


have an ugly way of settling you later 


on, 








Politicians are slow to feel the pull 
of bravery’s gravitation. Yet political 
annals are starred with the names of 
those who have taken their courage in 
‘poth hands and compelled admiration 
even from their Gpponents. John Stuart 
Mill having once said that English 
workingmen were careless about speak- 
ing the truth, 1n minor matters, was 
challenged therefor on the hustings. He 
quietly avowed having expressed the 
opinion, and added that he still held 
to it. The resulting cheers came from 
none more heartily than from the labor- 
ing men in his*audience. An early in- 
stance of Mr. Cleveland’s clear courage 
is worth referring to on account of a 
certain approvel it won him. When 
Governor, he vetoed the popular five- 
cent-fare bill. One Theodore Roosevelt 
was then a member of the Assembly, 
and he rose to say that the Governor’s 
action in withstanding prejudice and 
pressure had made him ashamed of him- 
self for voting for the bill. Yet Sena- 
tors at Washington would make cow- 
ardice the chief of political virtues! 





A new method of limiting production 
has been devised by the Plumbers’ Union 
at Alton, Ill. Their rule strikes not at 
scabs, but at bosses. In order that these 
shali not work, they are bidden under 
appropriate penalties to wear whit: 
shirts while superintending all jobs. 
Thus the boss, who should be only the 
cause of work in others, is readily dis- 
tinguishable from the journeymen 
plumber, who may work as much as his 
union lets him. Furthermore, since a 
stiff shirt is an uncomfortable garment 
for exercise, careless or perniciously in- 
dustrious bosses are to be deterred from 
manual toil by the thought of immacu- 
late collars and cuffs. If there be any- 
thing in the evolution theory, the boss 
plumbers of Alton should gradually as- 
sume, with the boiled shirt, the majesty 
and the manners of our New York floor- 
walkers. As for the tendency of such an 
action, it never does any organization 
good to make itself ridiculous, and this 
rule for boss plumbers is about as foolish 
as, say, a requirement of football uni- 
forms for journeymen. 


It will not do to let a good thing be 
carried too far. This is one of the les- 
sons that the labor unions are now learn- 
ing. The painters in Pittsburgh, who 
have more logic than humor, have late- 
ly found themselves in a pretty plight. 
Their district council was holding a 
meeting for the purpose of discussing 
some new by-laws. When the one fixing 
the wages of the council's “business 
agents” at $3.40 a day was read, one of 
these functionaries jumped to his feet 
and shouted: “TI refuse to work for less 
than $4 a day!” To quote one report of 





the meeting, “the remark came like a | 
night attack on Port Arthur.” The 


council learned that there were more 
things in heaven and earth than were 
dreamt of in their philosophy. It was 
$4 or a strike. One member thought 
to reduce the obstreperous agent to 
terms by reminding him that “a busi- 
ness agent is no trade”; but all in vain. 
The aggrieved party secured the support 
of two fellow-agents. A sympathetic 
strike was called, and then the union 
began to review the facts. These were 
very embarrassing. It was figured that 
the agents had no right to strike with- 
out the union’s consent. But, on the 
other hand, it was their place to in- 
vestigate and report on their own ac- 
tion. If they saw fit, they might ordera 
sympathetic strike of the whole union. 
But against whom? What would hap- 
pen if the dissatisfied agents should 
form a union of business agents and 
raise wages? The unions in that case 
would be bankrupt. As might be expect- 
ed, $4 a day was found to be a cheap 
means of escaping from this metaphy:i- 
cal entanglement? The surprising thing 
is, however, that before reaching this 
solution of the problem the union did 
not consider the expediency of ‘“‘scai,” 
walking delegates. 





Possibly most persons will not be able 
to view the foreign-trade statement for 
February quite as favorably as do some 
of the Washington correspondents. It is 
not clear that ‘the permanence of pros- 
perity is indicated by the fact that do- 
mestic manufactures exported in Febru- 
ary, 1904, were greater in value than in 
any preceding February, and formed 
also a larger percentage of the total ex- 
ports than in any preceding February.” 
Great stress is laid on the fact that $38,- 
000,000 of manufactured goods was ex- 
ported, against $34,000,000 in 1900, the 
preveous banner February, and that for 
eight months the same class of exports 
exceeded 1900 by $20,000,000. But un- 
fortunately the prosperity of the coun- 
try does not depend entirely on its man- 
ufactures. Agriculture is still the main 
source of its wealth, and the Republican 
enthusiasts seem to forget all about this 
side of the situation when they discuss 
the February trade statement. It passes 
comprehension how a good Republican 
Administration can see anything to boast 
of in a report that shows that in a sin- 
gle month total imports increased over 
$6,000,000, while exports fell off more 
than $5,500,000. The fact simply is, for 
one reason and another (chiefly because 
of speculation in this country), our ex- 
ports of agricultural products decreased 
nearly $13,000,000 in February, though 
there was a gain of about $5,500,000 in 
the exports of manufactures. To be 
sure, the aggregate figures for eight 
months show an increase in exports and 
a decrease in imports; but the signifi- 
cance of the trade figures is quite as 
much in what they reveal regarding the 
present tendency as congerning the past. 
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Gov. Warfield’s modification of the ne- 
gro disfranchisement amendment 
before the Maryland Legislature is wor 
thy of careful consideration. Waving 
aside suggested applications of the in 
iquitous “grandfather clause,” he pro 


now 


————— 





poses a property qualification of $400 for 


all voters. This would undoubtedly work 
extensive of the ne 

groes, but it would be fair to both races 
The passage of such an amendment 
would give Maryland real distinction as 
a State that had passed special legisla- 
tion on the negro problem without 
sort to fraud. Accordingly, we trust that 
10V. Warfield’s fair and simple proposal 
will be duly weighed by the Legislature. 
Its summary rejection, as 
the dispatches, would be unworthy of the 


disfranchisement 


re- 


predicted in 


State that in all its history has conspicu- 
ously given examples of political and re 
ligious tolerance. 

Mayor McClellan continues to speak 


with no uncertain sound of his determin- 
ation to put down and keep down open 
gambling and vice in this city. This 
gratifying, and we have no doubt that 
the Mayor means what he says. But he 
must be aware, by this time, how great a 
labor he has on his hands, and how little 
support he from Tammany. 
Indeed, it is clear that his course has al- 
ready produced something like a revolu- 
tion in Tammany. Murphy 
broken down in health under the repeat- 
ed demands for an explanation by angry 
district leaders. They never expected to 
be “good” in this way, and the pressure 
upon them of the gamblers and liquor- 
sellers whose money they took is getting 
to be something fearful. None of these 
things will move the Mayor, as we be 
lieve, but they should certainly convey 
a warning to him. He will have to exer- 
cise double care in the choice of his sub- 
ordinates. Already he has had to get rid 
of two Tammany police deputies, and the 
remaining one, McAvoy, cannot follow 
them too speedily. Between Tammany 
and decent government a great guif is 
fixed. That was asserted before the elec- 
tion, and Mayor McClellan is proving it 
true after. The Tammany muttcerings 
of insurrection are really a compliment 
to him; but he should learn from them 
that vice cannot be held under by vicious 
men. 


1S 


is getting 


almost 


is 





After two years of deliberation, the 
plan for awarding the Rhodes scholar- 
ships has been perfected, and the first 
Slated examinations will be held on 
April 13 and 14 next. Dr. Parkin, rep- 
resenting the trustees, has overcome the 
difficulty of linking the educational sys- 
tems of America and the colonies with 
that of Oxford, by requiring that all 
candidates shall have passed at least 
two years in a degree-giving college 
These upper classmen will thus be, aca- 
demically speaking, from a year to two 
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years in advance of the Oxford fresh- 
men after diffi- 


men. thodes the 
should form 


scholars, 


cul 


is over, 


All 
with Mr. Rhodes'’s will 


v of adjustment 


in intellectual élite th 


is is curious 


vy at variance 





was evidently his notion to supply 

rage undergraduates, and not sp 
cial students, He actually advised tha 
recommendations for athletic, likable 
and efficient qualities should count fo 
more than examinations \ pious re 
gard for his wishes leads the tru 
te solicit testimonials on prowess and 
popularity, but it is not to be believed 
that these will outweigh the examina 
tions, which, by anticipation, are already 
causing shudders among ingenuou 
youths, otherwise completely fortified 
with all manly qualifications, We be 
lieve, however, that Dr. Parkin has 
made a very wise interpretation of his 
charter. Requiring a certain maturity 
and preparation in his candidates 


he 


provides against unworthy beneficiaries 





insur 


and es against the too-ready absorp 


tion of the Rhodes scholars in the ruck 


ef Oxford passmen. Mr. Rhode had 
he attempted to execute his own deed 
of gift, would have been the first to see 
that grave trustees cannot undertake to 


find sub-freshmen of conspicuous mag 
nanimity and capacity for leadership. 
Unluckily, you cannot examine for the 
qualities that made Mr. Rhodes himself 


famous, 


Premier Combes's bill forbidding all 


teaching by the religious orders passed 
the Chamber of Deputies on Monday by 
the comfortable majority of forty-seven. 
the 


Ten 


In debate, the original severity of 


act has been somewhat mitigated. 


respite before total suppression 


M 


vears’ 


instead of five—is allowed; Leygues, 


Minister of Education, succeeded in sav- 
ing the schools that prepare for mis 
sionary service abroad. But in general 
the act is likely to achieve its end of 
forcibly secularizing French education, 
for the Senate will hardly venture to 


anti-clerical 
the 


stand against the passion 
now strong in M. 
Combes’s bill has been spoken of as the 
completion of Waldeck-Rousseau’s Anti 
Nothing could 
Waldeck- 
and 


so electorate. 


Associations law of 1901. 
be further from the truth. 
Rousseau, as he has explained in 
out of the Senate, merely desired a dis- 
cretionary power to use against disloyal 
orders, Combes has 
that all the relig- 
ious orders are disloyal and dangeroes, 


or dangerous 
practically declared 
and has secured a wholesale writ of ex- 
He denies 
ociations what 
is regarded as an 
that of maintaining 
A law so subversive of repub- 
lican principles can be justified only on 
the theory that the religious orders are 


propriation and proscription 
to the Roman Catholic 
1 


ail 
inalienable 


as 


in free countries 
right 


echools 


actually imperilling the existence of the 


republic. M. Combes’s measure is vir- 





ister “T advised 5 


The proposed Jap 
more t! 
ired 


programme has 


appare ntiy 
people were prep: for 
mert’s 


ceived the approval of the 


political parties, but certat 


it have 
decided that the propose: 
be lowered somewh: 
It and ilk 
As a 
projects 
be 
The land tax ha 
$24,000,000 annually since 


to tax 


sa 
dropped. res 
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estimated, 
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is 4 matter of no lizht impo 
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proposed to limit the pe j 
taxes to one year after the ¢ 
war, although this will not 
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THE DEMOCRATIC OPPORTUNITY. 

The course of events is every day em- 
phasizing the great opportunity before 
the Democratic party. Never was the 
longing for an eligible Opposition more 
pronounced or widespread. Thousands 
of Republicans are coming reluctantly 
to believe that what their own party 
most needs is a sound drubbing at the 
polls, and are asking with unconcealed 
anxiety whether the Democrats are lilie- 
ly to offer a platform and a candidate 
such as the country can hear of witi- 
out alarm. Under our system of party 
government, the natural remedy for 
such arrogance, such corruption, such 
fierce factionalism as the Republicans 
are now displaying in office, is to turn 
them out; and it is mainly a question of 
the Democrats showing themselves fit to 
be used as the means of punishment. 

So much for the general situation, and 
for things external to the Democratic 
organization. Within it, moreover, the 
occasion is most auspicious for ridding 
the party of two pests at one shot. Right- 
ly considered, the joined forces of Bryan 
and Hearst are a great stroke of luck 
for a sane Democracy. It is not often 
that a party has so good a chance to 
renounce publicly the devil and all his 
works. To repudiate either man men- 
tioned would count for much; to show 
that it is able to ride over them both, 
in their unholy alliance, would of itself 
go far to prove that we have again a 
Democratic party, clothed and in its 
right mind, 

It is a sure affinity which brings Bryan 
and Hearst together. Both are essen- 
tially self-advertisers. To both, noto- 
riety is the breath of their nostrils. 
Both exploit their Democracy purely for 
personal aggrandizement. If Bryan is a 
firebrand, Hearst is a whole conflagra- 
tion, He preaches the war of classes. 
He regards the ‘Treasury precisely as he 
does his own millions—just so much 
money more with which to buy political 
support. Having caught the trick of an- 
archistic utterance from Bryan, he far 
outbellows his teacher. Yet Mr. Bryan, 
in his desperate attempts to sustain his 
failing fortunes, does not hesitate to 
strike hands with this vulgar compound 
of ignorance and_ recklessness, who 
thinks that money can gild his infa- 
mous career, We had hoped that Mr. 
Bryan, whose private life has been, we 
believe, beyond reproach, would shrink 
from the repulsive contact of a man 
whose life has heen passed in unmen- 
tionable licentiousness; but seemingly 
he will stop not even at that to wreak 
his vengeance, if possible, and prevent 
his own threatened submergence. 

By seizing the opportunity to defeat 
this noble pair of brothers, the Demo- 
crats would do more than they possibly 
could in any other way to reassure the 
country. That would be bringing forth 
fruits meet for repentance. On the other 
hand, to stoop to’ Hearst would be to 





sink the party almost beyond recovery. 
Senator Clay of Georgia has truly said 
that the nomination of Hearst would 
mean not only immediate disaster, but a 
stain upon the party’s good name which 
it could not live down in twenty years. 
Some political sins are unpardonable; 
and one such would be for the Demo- 
cratic party to take up with a man 
who, to say nothing of the foul-smelling 
trail he has left behind him, would 
make of a Presidential nomination a 
huge advertisement of himself and of the 
disgusting wares he has to sell. 

The signs are, on the whole, gratify- 
ing. It is obvious that Southern Demo- 
crats are not going to touch the Bryan- 
Hearst pitch. Delegates from New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Massa- 
chusetts will surely be against that com- 
bination of dirt and desperation, and will 
be in a position, first of all, to write the 
Democratic platform. Let that be made 
sound and clear, and both Bryan and 
Hearst will be ruled out ipso facto. If 
they bolt, so much the better. That 
would furnish the last needed guarantee 
that the Democratic party had left off 
the feeding of swine and had set out for 
its father’s house. The hour has, in 
short, struck for a resolute, energetic, 
and honest Democratic leadership. The 
saner men in the party are plainly more 
awake than they were a month ago to 
both their peril and their way of es- 
cape. Hard work is before them, but it 
is certain that they can, if they will, go 
to St. Louis in such force that the fusion 
of the worst elements will be routed. 


DEFINING “POLITICS.” 


President Roosevelt’s letter to the 
Panama Canal Commissioners is, of 
course, really a letter to the country. 
Those eminent gentlemen did not need 
to be informed so solemnly of their 
own eminence, They knew, before they 
were told, that they had been chosen to 
do a great work; that they are not poli- 
ticians, but engineers; and that the 
more business-like and honest their 
methods, the better will be the result. 
It is, therefore, the public and not the 
Commission that the President is tak- 
ing into his confidence. He wants the 
people to know that he intends to have 
the Isthmian canal uncrossed by the 
trail of politics. The Commission is to 
be non-partisan, having no relations with 
the spoilsmen and place-hunters; and 
its work, accordingly, is to be mark- 
ed by integrity and efficiency through- 
out, 

This is excellent, and Mr. Roosevelt 
deserves praise for enunciating these 
principles, and for acting upon them. 
But what a reflection it all involves 
upon the manner of conducting the oth- 
er large business enterprises of the Gov- 
ernment! At Panama, the President 
says, we are to rule out utterly all po 
litical considerations. We do not want 





to see slackness and waste and corrup- 
tion stain and check that vast under- 
taking, so we resolutely exclude politics. 
Admirable; but how about the other de- 
partments of governmental business, 
where we allow politics to hold sway? 
If political appointments and political 
contro] at Panama would mean bungling 
and pilfering and a squandering of the 
nation’s funds, do they not imply the 
same thing at Washington? The con- 
clusion seems unavoidable. Mr. Roose- 
velt’s letter, in fact, appears to contain 
an accurate if unconscious definition of 
politics. By its absence we learn what 
its presence signifies. The President 
tells his friends indignantly that he is 
incapable of imperilling the great na- 
tional labor on the Isthmus by turning 
it over to the politicians, Yet he is all 
the while turning over to them much 
greater and more important business 
of the Government. Thus, on his own 
showing, the inefficiency and waste 
which he is guarding against at Pana- 
ma he is tolerating at home. 

Compare, for example, the Panama 
Canal with the Post-Office. The former 
is to cost, say, $300,000,000, and will doa 
business of perhaps $4,000,000 or $5,000,- 
000 a year. But the Post-Office invest- 
ment of this country must be far larger, 
and its yearly business is twenty-five 
times as great. Yet this department of 
the Government is steeped in politics. 
Some of the resulting waste and fraud 
we have lately seen painfully in evidence. 
Does the President, however, say a word 
about applying the same business and 
non-partisan standards there that he in- 
sists upon in building the canal? To be 
thoroughly consistent, he should have 
written a letter to Postmaster-General 
Payne, on that gentleman’s appointment 
to office, of a tenor similar to the one he 
sent to the Canal Commissioners. Para- 
phrasing the latter, it would have run 
about as follows: 

“DEAR MR. PAYNE: 

“T have appointed you to be head of the 
Post-Office Department, simply because [ 
think you best fitted for that great task. 
IT have not sought to ascertain your politics. 
If at any time I feel that you are not ren- 
dering the best service which it is possible 
to procure, I shall disregard my feelings 
for you and get a better man forthwith. I 
shall expect you to appoint no man for 
reasons other than your belief in the aid 
he can render you, and under no circum- 
stances will you pay the slightest heed to 
any backing or influence he may have. The 
expenditures you will supervise as rigor- 
ously as if they were being made for a pri- 
vate corporation dependent for its profits 
upon the returns. Representing neither 
section nor party, you are to secure the 
best talent this country affords to meet the 
conditions as they arise.’ 


The very suggestion sounds like a joke 
—but why should it? Business is busi- 
ness. What would mean extravagance 
and delay and peculation and scandal on 
the Isthmus, will surely mean it every- 
where else. Mr. Payne was put into the 
Post-Office Department purely as a poli- 
tician, and for the very purpose of letting 
politics bring forth its perfect work. The 
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appropriations mount; the deficit swells, 
scandals thicken. Why not? Has not 
the President just explained how the 
same calamities would befall the canal if 
he did not keep it out of the clutches of 
the political looters? A principle of 
human nature does not alter with a few 
degrees of latitude. The way to be eco- 
nomical and honest and efficient at 
Washington is the same as at Panama. 
Mr. Roosevelt starts back in horror at 
the thought of surrendering the Isthmus 
to the spoilers; but he yields them the 
continent without a qualm. 

We have always felt that there was a 
singular hesitancy in driving home the 
non-partisan argument. It is admitted, 
to a certain extent, for cities. The num- 
bers are increasing of men who will say 
that the affairs of a municipality should 
be taken “out of politics.’ The same 
principle has been maintained in connec- 
tion with our colonial dependencies as it 
is now in the case of the Panama Canal. 
That is, we say that cities must not be 
despoiled or colonies ravaged by the pol- 
itician, but that he is to be allowed to 
wreak his will upon all our larger ad- 
ministrative business! Some day, the 
American people will wake up to this 
nonsensical inconsistency. If polities 
spells waste and plunder, it should be 
banished from all public business. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, by his innocent confes- 
sion that corrupt politicians would ruin 
the canal if he allowed them to get a 
hand on it, has officially defined politics 
as a system of wilful waste and incapaci- 
ty. How long are we going to endure it 
at kome while washing our hands of it 
abroad? 


TO SAVE THE SHORTHORN KINGS. 

Mr. John W. Springer, the cowboys’ 
candidate for vice-president, asked at a 
recent cattlemen’s convention why “the 
producer of meat, who feeds the world,’ 
should be singled out for financia! de- 
struction. It was only right and proper, 
he said, that Wall Street gamb!ars, 
“who coddle their peewee brains that 
they can ‘buck the tiger’ on the stock 
market,” should lose, but that th: capa- 
ble shorthorn king of the prairies should 
fall before the Beef Trust was pitiable. 
Speaking of the experiences of th cat- 
tlemen in the past year, Mr. Springer 
said: “Without apparent reason, prices 
began to drop, and they have gone from 
bad to worse.” At the Texas State 
convention of cattle growers, which has 
just closed its sessions at Fort Worth, 
the same story was heard, with varia 
tions. Men buttonholed one another in 
the hope of making “deals” in cattle, 
but there were few who cared to buy 
at any price. Offers of $17 a head for 
two-year-old steers were the best to be 
had, though before the packers perfected 
their combination the same class of 
stock sold readily for $22. More enthusi- 
astic detractors of the Trust declared 
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that the decline in prices paid to the 
grower had been as much as 50 per 
cent., involving a total loss to the coun- 
try of considerably more than $500,- 
C00,000. 


Whenever charges like these are ut- 
tered by the stock growers, denials are 
made by the packers. But it is diffi- 
cult to convince the man of the prairies 
and stock farms that it is simply the 
law of supply and demand which regu- 
lates prices of live stock. The experi- 
ence of aranchman in Indian Territory 
who, besides owning some thousands of 
cattle, runs a general supply store, is, 
however, full of significance for the 
plainsman’s reasoning. This man submit- 
ted figures to prove that the price of cat- 
tle had decreased to such an extent that 
he no longer found it profitable to raise 
them, and at the same time, as a store- 
keeper, he knew that the prices charged 
by the packers for canned meats and re- 
frigerated products are higher than 
when steers were bringing better rates 
at the Chicago stockyards. The story 
of the ranchman who went to Chicago 
with a trainload of fat steers is familiar 
through having been told before a Con- 
gressional committee. This shipper 
found at the stockyards only one buyer 
to bid on his cattle, and the price offer- 
ed seemed absurdly low. He waited a 
day, at considerable expense, in the hope 
of getting another offer, but none came, 
and he was compelled to accept the orig- 
inal bid. Watching the herd after the 
sale, the ranch-owner saw it divided and 
partitioned among a number of Chicago 
packing houses. The ranchman, there- 
fore, concluded that competition among 
the great packing houses has ceased— 
a Trust. 

The general public shares the quarrel, 
too. With the prices of live stock far 
below the normal level, why does the 
price of meat to the consumer remain 
at the high level of three years ago, 
when cattle brought nearly twice as 
much in the Chicago markets as they do 
now? Yet, again, whenever the con- 
sumers make this complaint in too loud 
a voice, the packers retort that the 
blame is not theirs but the wicked retail- 
ers’. The retailers, whether of New York 
or Chicago, point, in turn, to the prices 
they are charged by the packers. And 
when the investigators again crowd the 
packers, and figures are produced to con- 
vict the latter, the fault is skilfully shift- 
ed to the farmers. It is asserted—as a 
member of the firm of Swift & Co. stated 
in a Chicago newspaper—that the farm- 
ers found corn too expensive to feed 
to cattle, and as a consequence an un- 
usual number were sent to market. That 
is an old argument—too old to convince 
the cattle owners. 

Driven from one argument to an- 
other, as they have been, the final stand 
of the packers has been made on a re- 
freshingly novel contention. It was a 
yard expert of Chicago who explained 
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that too much prosperity throughout the 
country has rendered all but the choic- 
est cuts of beef almost unmarketable.’ 


For the benefit of the interviewer, the 
picture was drawn of the country step- 
ping up to the butchers’ block and de 
manding porterhouse and sirloin steaks 
in abundance, and scorning the 73 per 
cent. of the carcass that cannot be con 
verted into such delectable cuts. Were 
the cattle all ribs and loins, it is explain- 
ed, the packers could manage to extract 
some profit from what is now a miser- 
ably paid industry. But the round steaks 
and other less desirable parts must be 
sold at a loss to the packer, though it 
is somewhat mystifying to learn that 
what the packers sell to the retailers at 
6% cents a pound is readily sold to the 
consumers for 12 cents a pound, and 
sometimes more. Still, it is in line with 
the great bulk of argument tending to 
deny the existence of a Beef Trust. 

The Atlanta Constitution suggests that 
the desulitory and indecisive efforts so 
far made by the Attorney-General to 
curb the packers’ combine be exchanged 
for vigorous investigation. As is point- 
ed out, there is little immediate pros- 
pect of successful competition by inde- 
pendent packers, and certainly there can 
be no stimulus towards improving the 
conditions of cattle raising so long as 
cattlemen are persuaded that another 
law besides that of supply and demand 
rules the markets. If only to save to 
the country a cowboy running-mate for 
the President and to preserve a race of 
“Shorthorn Kings,” something ought to 
be done. 


THE FINISHING TOUCHES. 

“Whatever is worth doing is worth 
doing well,” is the motto adopted by the 
Republican organization in this State 
The leaders, having made up their minds 
that New York will go Democratic in 
November, are resolved that it sha!l go 
so completely that nobody can have the 
slightest doubt or misgiving over the ré¢ 
sult. This theory, that Gov. Odell and his 
advisers have resolved that they may as 
well be killed for a sheep as a lamb, of 
fers the only reasonable explanation of 
their present attitude. 

To specify—the bill to facilitate pros 
ecution of gamblers is finding secant fa 
vor among the friends of the Odell] ma 
chine. In the Senate, Brackett was the 
chief opponent, and Elon R. Brown ably 
seconded him. In the Assembly the bill 
has been sleeping the sleep of the just 
in the Committee on Codes, and the 
prospect is that, still unconscious from 
knockout drops, it may be delivere! 
over to the tender mercies of the Rules 
Committee in the last days of the ses 
sion. Indubitably, Richard Canfield 
would gladly pay from $25,000 to $50,000 
to the Republican State Committee if 
this bill were killed; for, although the 
proposed law might not enable Mr. Je 
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rome to clap him into Sing Sing, it 
would put him to much inconvenience 
and expense. But no amount of money 
that Canfield can raise could offset the 
political consequence of smothering Mr. 
Jerome’s darling. 

If the bill fail and the Democrats 
nominate Mr. Jerome for Governor, 
there will not be enough of the Republi- 
can State ticket left after November 
to hold a wake over. Mr. Jerome could 
make a campaign that would be, not a 
whirlwind, but a cyclone. He could 
pose as the man who was ready to bring 
even a Vanderbilt on the witness. stand 
in order to convict the richest and most 
powerful gambler in America. The YVan- 
derbilts could easily make their peace 
with Gov. Odell’s Republican State Com- 
mittee—they can always exert vast in- 
fluence near their railway lines. But 
still the word Vanderbilt is not exactly 
a trumpet cal] to the farmers and mer- 
chants along the New York Central. On 
the contrary, the rank and file of both 
parties would be only too glad to pro- 
mote a District Attorney who defied tie 
name with which people associate the 
phrase, “The public be damned.” 

jut, aside from this popular preju- 
dice against a family of capitalists—a 
prejudice which, however unreasonable, 
would have great political effect—plain 
people would feel a highly proper resent- 
ment against a party that protected a 
rich criminal in return for a campaign 
contribution. If Senator Brackett is so 
fatuous as to imagine that your aver- 
age country Methodist, Baptist, or Pres- 
byterian, who is still a Puritan, would 
cling to the Republicans in the face of 
such charges, he knows nothing of the 
force of moral convictions. These church 
people, who are the backbone of rural 
Republicanism, would give Jerome as 
candidate a majority which would re- 
call Cleveland’s sweep in 1882. Should 
the Republican politicians want to wid- 
en their experience by being buried un- 
der an avalanche, the way to destruc- 
tion and wisdom lies open before them. 

The railroad bills are even more con- 
spicuously cherished by the Republican 
majority in the Legislature. Already 
within a week we have had the spectacle 
of New York delegations going to Albany 
to save themselves from the rapacity 
of their own representatives. The bill 
which virtually nullifies the street-car 
transfer privilege bere at the moment 
when the fight for it seems almost won 
in the courts, the so-called relocation 
bill, which apparently enables the com- 
pany to move its tracks from one street 
to another and thus acquire a new fran- 
chise, are outrages upon public senti- 
ment in this city. If those measures 
become law, no amount of campaign 
literature, no flights of oratory, can ever 
persuade New York that there has not 
been a deal between the corporations 
and the Republican committee, of which 
Gov. Odell is to be chairman. On no 





other supposition would the action of the 
Legislature be intelligible. In an in- 
terview a week ago, James S. Lehmaier, 
an enthusiastic Republican, bluntly de- 
clared that nothing could drive more 
votes away from the Republicans than 
“a surrender to the unjust demands of 
the railroad corporations.” To-day such 
a surrender seems not merely possible, 
but probable. 

Men who have profound confidence in 
the sagacity of Gov. Odell speak com- 
fortably as if their warfare were ac- 
complished: ‘“He’s responsible for the 
result now, and he simply must win or 
be ruined politically.” But the fact is 
that for Gov. Odell a firm grip on the 
organization is more important than a 
victory for either the national or the 
State ticket. If he can save the Legis- 
lature from the wreck, or even one house 
of it, and can make his control of the 
machine absolute, he can bide his hour 
in serenity. Gov. Odell as State Chair- 
man, in a Presidential and State cam- 
paign, with vast sums to spend, can 
make his authority in the party so com- 
plete for a long time to come that the 
result of the next election is a minor 
matter. The main thing is to tap the 
barrel; and Gov. Odell and his legisla- 
tive adherents have their hands on the 
spigot. 

At one time the city of Paris offered 
a reward for saving a drowning man; 
and rogues used to agree with the 
watermen, throw themselves into the 
Seine, and share the reward. In order 
to prevent this fraud, the reward was 
made 12 francs for saving a man and 
56 for recovering his body; that is, 
there was a clear profit of 24 francs in 
letting him perish. The situation in 
this State is somewhat the same. Should 
the Governor, as chairman of the State 
Committee, be uble to demand from the 
corporations a large and immediate re- 
ward for doing their bidding, he may 
profit more handsomely by recovering 
the dead body of his party than by res- 
cuing the drowning. 


THE ART COMMISSION, 1903. 


The Municipal Art Commission has 
for some years been exercising a Jjuris- 
diction no less useful than anomalous. 
Over the acceptance, location, and re- 
location of works of art it has had full 
contro] since the charter of 1897. This 
power was extended to such public 
buildings as the Mayor might designate, 
and, in the amended charter of 1901, to 
all municipal buildings costing $1,000,- 
000 or more, That gives the Commis- 
sion a very substantial veto power. In 
the year covered in the annual report 
just issued, the Commission passed upon 
works of a value of $33,600,000; in 
about half of the models, designs, etc., 
submitted to it, it required improvement 
before final acceptance, In all, it passed 
upon 117 submissions in 1903, against 





64 in 1902 and 23 in the previous four 
years of its existence. Thus, in the past 
two years the Commission, which had 
previously L © somewhat nominal func- 
tions, has become distinctly a power to 
be reckoned with. 

So far, attempts to override its au- 
thority have been unsuccessful. For ex- 
ample, a contractor on the Blackwell’s 
Island bridge attempted to proceed upon 
plans which, while rejected by the Com- 
mission, had been otherwise regularly 
approved. The matter involved $7,000,- 
000. The court ruled that, as the “Art 
Commission, vested with the 
veto power by law, has rejected the orig- 
inal design, that disapproval disposed of 
it. The bridge could not thereafter be 
constructed in accordance therewith.” If 
the Commission was fortunate in getting 
ample confirmation of its powers in this 
conspicuous case, another test case, that 
of the Bronx Court House, remains in a 
less satisfactory condition. It illustrates 
very well the kind of difficulty this new 
authority meets. 

By authority of the Legislature, the 
Borough of the Bronx bought a site for 
the Municipal Court House. A worse 
location could hardly be imagined. The 
elevated railroad, high at that point, cuts 
diagonally across the proposed facade 
and almost envelops the building. The 
plans for this expensive structure came 
from a local contractor and builder, who 
resigned from the place of Building Su- 
perintendent just in time to reappear as 
the architect of the new Court House. 
The plans and designs were despicable, 
whether from the point of view of art or 
utility, but the Commission preferred to 
rest its veto chiefly upon the unsuitable- 
ness of the site. No important pub- 
lic building, the Commission held, 
should be erected in such an_ un- 
favorable location—especially in the 
Bronx, where land is yet compara- 
tively cheap. President Haffen made 
the cause of his devotee, Mr. Gar- 
vin (the ex-superintendent and architect 
to be), his own, and at his instance an 
opinion was secured from the Corpora- 
tion Counsel in which the Commission’s 
veto of a site was judged illegal. Ac- 
cordingly, the attention of the Commis- 
sion has necessarily turned to the build- 
ing itself, a model of which has been or- 
dered under the charter provision. Nat- 
urally, such solicitude about a mere job 
—though a $1,000,000 one—has irritated 
President Haffen and his followers. 
Never before in the history of the 
Bronx had anybody interfered with a 
profitable transfer of real estate, or 
bothered about the place or looks of a 
public building. The baffled Haffens and 
Garvins at once suspected personal ani- 
mus, and made preposterous charges 
against prominent members of the Com- 
mission. In a recent public hearing 
Mayor McClellan made short work of 
this gossip, and practically bade the pro- 
tagonists of the Bronx produce the model 
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as required by law or cease from trou- 
bling. 

Evidently the Art Commission, thanks 
largely to the Mayor, more than holds 
its own with Haffen and Garvin and 
the old-school political builders of the 
Bronx; but in the matter of its authori- 
ty to regulate the site of a public build- 
ing the question remains open. Mr. 
Rives’s adverse opinion was based upon 
a literal reading of the charter, which 
gives no such power expressly. If the 
power exists it must be obtained infer- 
entially, either as a necessary comple- 
ment to the powers already conferred in 
the charter, orasa natural extension of 
the undisputed right to fix the site for 
all works of art. Clearly, a fine build- 
ing may be almost as much impaired by 
bad location as a statue or a fountain. 
If the Commission, chiefly in the inter- 
est of dignified architectural effect, has 
the right to veto the plans of public 
buildings, it should have the cognate 
right of preventing the ‘handsomest de- 
signs from being nullified by unsuitable 
surroundings. 

Were such a power granted through 
judicial finding or the amendment of 
the charter, it would bring new and 
heavy responsibilities upon the Com- 
mission which it could fulfil only by co- 
operation with the various administra- 
tive committees of the city. Obviously, it 
is awkward for the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment to acquire a site, 
only to have it condemned and virtually 
ordered resold. Under ideal conditions 
all new sites would be first discussed, and 
an agreement arrived at. In fact, as the 
annual report attests, such negotiations 
are already usual: 

“The work of the Commission has brought 
it into official relation with nearly every 
department of the greater city and -the 
boroughs of Manhattan, Brooklyn and the 
Bronx. Most helpful coéperation has been 
had from all, of which we have availed our- 
selves to the utmost by liberal construction 
of the law providing: 

“In all matters of which the Commission 
takes cognizance pertaining to work under 
the special charge of a commissioner or de- 
partment, the commissioner having such 
special charge shall act as a member of the 
Commission.’ ”’ 

On the whole, then, the Art Commis- 
sion has fitted into its untried and dif- 
ficult functions with surprisingly little 
friction. Mayor Low turned over more 
than a hundred discretionary cases to 
it, where Mayor Van Wyck had submit- 
ted none. Mayor McClellan has already 
manifested his friendliness in very ser- 
viceable ways, and Commissioner Mc- 
Adoo welcomes its counsel on police sta- 
tion sites. An even surer sign of the 
respect the Commission has won is the 
gradual but marked improvement in all 
the plans presented. The mere knowl- 
edge that drawings, models, etc., are to 
be rigorously scrutinized by an expert 
body, stimulates to their best work many 
who formerly looked upon the city as 
their softest client. 
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FROM WATERLOO TO ST. HELENA.—I 


PARIS, March 8, 1904. 


There are as many as three members 


of the French who devote all 


thelr 


stitution of the 


Academy 


time and efforts to an exact recon- 


history of the Emperor 
Napoleon and of his epic period. M. Fré- 
déric Masson gives us volume after volume 
subject; M Albert 
written in history of the 


on this Vandal has 


succession the 
Russian campaign, the history of the Eigh 
teenth Brumaire and of the transition from 
the Directory to the Consulate. We 


owe 


to M. Henry Houssaye a very interesting 
and dramatic account of the years 1514 
and 1815 Lately, M. Houssaye has fol- 


lowed Napoleon from Waterloo to St. He- 
and what 
the political agony of the Emperor. 

Three days after his abdication, on June 
25, 1815, Napoleon, had 
from Rochefort for America, left for 
the Malmaison, where he 
main till the day of 
be fixed. He had a small following 


lena, described may be called 


who resolved to 
sail 
intended to re- 


his departure shou'd 


Montholon, and a few officers He found 
Malmaison the Hortense, 
and received there visits from his brothers 


at the Princess 


Joseph, Lucien, and Jerome, the Duke of 
Bassano, Lavalette, the Duke of Rovigo 
In the evening Gen. Beker arrived His 


ostensible mission from Fouché, the Pres 
ident of the Provisional Government, 


that Napoleon's 


was 


to see safety should not 


be endangered; in reality, he was to watch 
the movements of Napoleon. Beker was a 
good and honest man. Napoleon, who un 
once the nature of his 


sion, told him that 


derstood at mis- 
he might be tranquil; 


he would not break the engagements he had 


made. “If the choice of an officer had been 
left to me,’ he said to Beker, “I would 
have named you, for I have for a long 


time known your loyal character.’’ He had 
a long conversation with Beker, and finally 
said to him: “I am leave 
France to avoid a which 
the odium would fall on the nation.’’ He 
added: ‘‘Let them giveeme the two frigates 
which I have and I will 
at once for Rochefort. But it is well that 
I should reach my destination without fall- 


impatient to 
catastrophe of 


asked for, start 


ing into the hands of my enemies.” 

The Malmaison was just what it was when 
Napoleon lived in it under the Consulate. 
“It had the same distribution of apartments, 
the same neo-Grec decoration, the same 
furniture, the same statuary, the same pic- 
tures, and, in the park, the same lawn, flow- 
ers, exotic trees.’’ One can well imagine 
the Emperor’s feelings when he found him- 
self in the place which he had inhabited in 
his youth with Josephine. He spoke of her 
to the Princess Hortense, to 
“Poor Josephine,” 


Bassano. 
he once said; “I cannot 
get accustomed to being here without her. 
I always seem to see her coming out of an 
alley plucking one of the flowers she was 
so fond of... . She certainly was more full 
of grace than any person I have ever seen.” 
And he had divorced her, the only woman he 


had really loved. Viewing it at the distance 


of a century, we can well say that the 
divorce was a great mistake; it was a 
turning-point in Napoleon's career. He sac- 


rificed too much to enter into the families 
of the old sovereigns, and to become a guest 
at the table of Olympus. The principle of 
adoption was better adapted to his system 
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from 


leaving for 


Rochefort 


Malmaison. He wa 


and to 


keep 


him at the quite ready 


to deliver him to the Allies if it was neces- 
sary in order to obtain an armistice If he 
could obtain no passports, the Emperor pre- 
ferred to rema'n at t Malmaison. In vain 
did his friends beg him to dé part On the 


morning of Jur s he sent M. de Flahaut 


to the Executive Committee to ask once 


more for passport Flahaut saw the mem 


bers at the Tuileries, but obtained nothing 


but angry words from Davout 


“General,” 
said Davout, “go back to the Emperor; tell 
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him that his presence is an obstacle to any 
kind of arrangement. He must go; other- 
wise, we shall be obliged to arrest him. I 
will arrest him myself.”” The Emperor was 
meanwhile taking measures for his depar- 
ture. Orders were given to make a deposit 
of three millions in gold with the house of 
Laffitte, which was to send it to America, 
to supply from time to time the needs of 
Napoleon. 

The last visitors were arriving: the 
Duchess of Vicenza, Madame Duchatel, 
Countess Caffarelli, Countess Regnaud de 
St, Jean l’Angely, Talma the actor, whom 
Napoleon had always admired and protect- 
ed, Corvisart the surgeon, who gave him a 
small bottle full of a red liquid. ‘‘See,” 
said Napoleon to his valet, ‘‘that this 
bottle be always in one of my garments, 
so that I may seize it rapidly.” ° 

When he was alone, he read a book of 
Alexander Humboldt’s, the ‘Journey to the 
Equinoctial Regions of the New Conti- 
nent.’ He could not remain idle; he said 
to Monge: 

“TIdleness would be for me the most cruel 
torture. Now that I am without an army 
and an Empire, I see science alone capable 
of imposing itself strongly on my mind. 
But to learn what others have done is not 
enough for me. I want to make a new 
career, to leave works, discoveries worthy 
of me. I want a companion who can make 
me rapidly cognizant of the present state 
of science. We will together survey the 
new continent from Canada to Cape Horn, 
and in this immense journey we will study 
all the great phenomena of the world.” 


Monge offered to be this companion; but 
he was seventy years old, The Emperor 
thanked him with much warmth. 

The Prussians were approaching; they 
were already near Gonesse. An officer of 
the National Guard came from Paris hur- 
riedly, and advised the Emperor to be on 
his guard. He sent a few dragoons on a 
reconnoissance along the Seine. New in- 
structions were sent by Fouché; he did not 
wish Napoleon to fall into the hands of 
the Prussians, and sent word to him that 
the two frigates at Rochefort were at his 
disposal. The Emperor made no further 
objection, and answered that he would leave 
the Malmaison. He offered, however, to 
the Executive Committee to play once more 
the part, not of an Emperor, but of a 
general, and to arrest the progress of the 
enemy with the remains of the Guard, not 
the army corps, which were still intact. The 
Emperor put on his uniform of the Guard, 
his boots, his spurs, his sword. He said 
to Beker: “I promise, on my honor as a 
soldier, a citizen, and a Frenchman, to start 
for America on the very day when I have 
repulsed the enemy.” 

Beker went to Paris and carried the Em- 
peror’s message to the Executive Commit- 
tee. Fouché entered in a great rage; Na- 
poleon’s offer was refused. Carnot and 
Caulaincourt were silent. Beker retired, with 
a letter from Fouché to the Duke of Bas- 
sano, giving him notice of the refusal. He 
found the Emperor at the Malmaison, sur- 
rounded with officers and horsemen. ‘These 
people,” said Napoleon to him (meaning 
Fouché and the members of the Commit- 
tee), ‘do not understand the state of things. 
They will repent having refused my offer.” 
Then he added immediately: “There is no- 
thing now for me to do but to depart."” He 
went to his room, deposited his sword and 
his military uniform, and put on civilian 
clothing. He entered the room where Jose- 
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phine died, and remained alone in it for 
several minutes. He bade good-bye to his 
brother Joseph and to Queen Hortense, 
and made her a present of a diamond neck- 
lace. He took leave of the little garrison 
which had kept guard round him for a few 
days, and left in a carriage drawn by four 
horses, with Gen. Bertrand, Rovigo, and Gen. 
Beker, till he arrived at Rambouillet, where 
he wished to stop. Not a word was uttered. 








Correspondence. 





A REPLY. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: I have, until now, maintained un- 
broken the following rule: Always profit by 
public criticism, but never answer it. I 
break this rule for the first, and I trust for 
the last, time because of the recent com- 
munication, headed ‘‘A Protest,” from the 
pen of Professor Jameson. This communi- 
cation concerned Messrs. George Barrie & 
Sons of Philadelphia, the publishers of ‘The 
History of North America,’ of which I 
have the honor to be the general ed- 
itor. Its language was of such a nature 
as to demand a reply from me, although I 
am but incidentally mentioned in the ar- 
ticle. 

In the first place, to make my position 
clear, I desire to state that I have no con- 
nection with the advertising department of 
Messrs. George Barrie & Sons, and I am in 
no wise responsible for their circulars and 
pamphlets used to describe ‘The History of 
North America.’ I can therefore speak of 
the matter to which Mr. Jameson takes ex- 
ception without that personal interest bred 
of authorship. In the second place, I am 
prepared to state, after due examination of 
the advertising matter issued by my pub- 
lishers, that, aside from the hyperbole con- 
sidered good trade form and in accordance 
with the usages of publishing firms, though 
personally distasteful to me, I find lit- 
tle to take exception to. That little con- 
sists of three instances. The first does not 
enter into the present discussion; the sec- 
ond and third involve changes that Messrs. 
Barrie & Sons consented to make as soon 
as their attention was called to the erro- 
neous impression that the phraseology of 
their circulars might create. The two in- 
stances to which I refer are: the use of the 
word “‘by’’ instead of ‘‘to’” in one circular, 
and the insertion of the words ‘“‘determined 
on”’ or the omission of the words ‘through 
a committee” in another circular. I will not 
attempt to discuss the question whether or 
no these instances afford sufficient ground 
for the attack made by Mr. Jameson upon 
Messrs, George Barrie & Sons. I simply 
point out the fact that these instances re- 
sulted from slips made by the advertising 
department of my publishers, and were 
promptly corrected as soon as they were 
brought to the attention of the publishers 
themselves. 

If Mr. Jameson, or any one of like stand- 
ing, had stated to my publishers that in his 
opinion certain words or phrases were erro- 
neous, there is no doubt, judging from my 
experience with the firm mentioned, that 
the suggestion would have recelved prompt, 
courteous, and complying attention. This 
would have been the case even if the objec- 
tion had been so made to impressions creat- 





ed rather than to words printed. Even in 
the present case the Messrs. Barrie 
are desirous of removing all valid cause 


7 for objection, but such has been the 


character of Dr. Jameson’s letter that 
though they, at my suggestion, modify 
their statements, they nevertheless in- 
sist upon their right to use the fol- 
lowing phrases: “The American Historical 
Association some time ago, through a com- 
mittee, favorably considered the question of 
a comprehensive monographic history” and 
“Based upon a plan suggested to the Ameri- 
can Historical Association.’’ Mr. Jameson 
has in his protest charged the said publish- 
ers with deliberate misstatement and wilful 
attempt to deceive. The best proof of the 
justice of their position is to maintain it in 
the face of ill-founded criticism. By so do- 
ing they will also demonstrate the erro- 
neousness of Mr. Jameson’s attitude. Yet 
they assure me that they will gladly receive 
suggestions from interested persons and will 
carefully consider such communications. 

The statements in the advertising matter 
that have been so vehemently objected to 
by Mr. Jameson were based, so I am in- 
formed by my publishers, upon statements 
made by me in my General Introduction to 
‘The History of North America.’ In so far 
as they are so based, they are strictly ac- 
curate. It is to be regretted that their 
strict accuracy is marred by the slips of 
composition already referred to. The state- 
ment made by Messrs. Barrie that the plan 
of ‘The History of North America’ is based 
upon the plan outlined to the American 
Historical Association is, however, strictly 
true. The existence of this plan is of rec- 
ord. It had been talked of for some time 
previous to the Boston meeting of the As- 
sociation in 1899, but at that meeting defi- 
nite action was taken, and the matter was 
referred to a committee ‘‘to consider the 
advisability and feasibility of publishing a 
monographic history of the United States’’ 
(Proceedings, 1899, Vol. I., p. 27). This 
reference to a committee seems a step near- 
er to the adoption of a plan for a history 
“to be issued under the auspices of the 
American Historical Association’’ than the 
action of the Washington meeting spoken 
of by Mr. Jameson. But a step that led 
still nearer was taken by this committee, 
which consisted of Profs. A. B. Hart, Her- 
bert B. Adams, W. A. Dunning, John Bach 
MacMaster, F. J. Turner, Moses Coit Tyler, 
and Mr. Charles Francis Adams, for these 
gentlemen reported favorably upon the 
project (Proceedings, 1900, Vol. I., p. 18), 
and resolved to ‘‘ask the Council [of the 
Association] at the Detroit meeting to pass 
the following proposed vote.’’ This vote 
embraced, among other provisions, the fol- 
lowing conditions—‘‘publications to be made 
in small volumes,’ under ‘‘an editor-in- 
chief,’’ and the work to be “a coéperative 
history of the United States” (Proceedings, 
1900, Vol. I., p. 19). Such was the plan 
proposed to the American Historical As- 
sociation, such the plan upon which the 
present history is based, such the claim 
that is made by Messrs. George Barrie & 
Sons for their work. Because of these 
facts, it is evident that the statements 
made by my publishers are, with the in- 
stances rectified, absolutely true. 

If Mr. Jameson will read my general in- 
troduction to ‘The History of North Ameri- 
ca,’ he will find that I plainly set forth the 
fact of the rejection by the Council of the 
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American Historical Association of the pro- 
posed plan, which he is quite correct in 
stating was not mine, and which I may add 
is nowhere claimed to have been mine. He 
will also find the following statement: 

“This determination of the Council, al- 
though at the time it was uttered it gave 
rise to much adverse criticism, was, never- 
theless, the correct one. The members of 
the Council realized fully the need of a 
general history. They were heartily in 
favor of it, but they wisely declined to in- 
volve the Association in the determination 
of those to whom the preparation of the 
work was to be intrusted or to assume the 
responsibility for the work, thus condemn- 
ing all other works after its preparation 
had been completed.” 

Continuing, I speak of the fact that the 
action of the Association unfettered indi- 
vidual enterprise, and then I describe the 
manner in which ‘The History of North 
America’ was carried to a successful con- 
clusion (‘History of North America’; Lee; 
Barrie, Philadelphia, 1904. Vol. I., p. x.). 
It will, therefore, be seen that I in no 
way connect the present work with the 
American Historical Association, nor do my 
publishers intend so to @o. They insist, 
however, and I am glad to coincide with 
them, that the present work is based upon 
the plan proposed to ‘The American His- 
torical Association.’ 

Trusting that this letter will close a con- 
troversy which I regret, I am, sincerely, 

Guy CARLETON LEE. 

Jouns Hopkins Untversitry, March 24, 1904. 








Notes. 


Messrs. Harper will shortly publish ‘The 
Gems of the East,’ by A. H. Savage Landor; 
‘Greater America,’ by Archibald R. Col- 
quhoun; ‘Extracts from Adam’s Diary,’ by 
Mark Twain; and ‘Memoirs of a Baby,’ by 
Josephine Daskam. 

‘Physical Training for Women by Japa- 
nese Methods,’ by H. Irving Hancock, au- 
thor of ‘Japanese Physical Training’; ‘Bog- 
Trotting for Orchids,’ by Grace Greylock 
Niles; ‘Norwegian Rambles’; and ‘What 
Handwriting Indicates,’ by John Rexford, 
are in the press of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

‘Working with the Hands,’ by Booker 
Washington, is in preparation by Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

George W. Jacobs & Co. will shortly pub- 
lish ‘Phases, Mazes, and Crazes of Love,’ 
by Minna Thomas Antrim. 

In the revival of books to meet the cur- 
rent interest in the Far East two could not 
be overlooked. Mrs. Hugh Fraser's ‘Letters 
from Japan’ (Macmillan) have lost none of 
their attractive flavor, nor have they be- 
come antiquated, in the five years since we 
first spoke in praise of them. The two vol- 
umes of 1899 are now combined in one, with 
all the profuse and well-chosen illustra- 
tions, and with no abatement in elegance of 
manufacture, the type being large and open. 
The other work in question is J. Dyer Ball’s 
handy dictionary of ‘Things Chinese,’ some 
eleven years old, and now issued in a fourth 
revised and enlarged edition (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). For ready reference 
there is nothing like it (for China), and it 
is as readable as ordinary dictionaries are 
not. Besides the alphabetic topical ar- 
rangement, there is a pretty full index, 
too little analytical, however, in parts. A 
third book, English like the others, and 
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most recent, ‘The Mastery of the Pacific,’ 
by Archibald R. Colquhoun (Macmillan), 
has too obvious a bearing on the present 
crisis in the western Pacific not to be put 
forth again. Of this also we have spoken 
at length and favorably; and it contains, 
our readers will remember, notable chap- 
ters on the “Expansion of the United 
States” and “The Philippines and the Fili- 
pinos,” as well as on the Dutch islands, 
Borneo, and Japan. The illustrations are 
fine, but the index very inadequate. 

Guide-books are equally in season with 
the foregoing. From Charles Scribner's Sons 
we have Baedeker’s ‘Northern Germany’ in 
a fourteenth edition, and ‘Central Italy and 
Rome’ in the same stage of revision, which 
need no comment; and a new edition of 
‘Philips’ Handy Volume Atlas of the World,’ 
edited by E. G. Ravenstein. This tiny vol- 
ume, with rounded corners, readily slips in- 
to the pocket. Each map is attended by a 
page of geographical data; the maps are as 
far as practicable uniform in scale, and 
there is an extensive index. A rigid selec- 
tion has secured clearness in the lettering. 
The British possessions have been especial- 
ly cared for. Four plates are given to the 
United States. 

Misses Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke pursue their laudable handy repro- 
duction of the first folio Shakspere with 
‘The Merchant of Venice’ (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co.). The apparatus of argument, literary 
illustrations, selected criticism, and glos- 
sary constitute much more than half the 
volume. 

The tenth volume of the ‘Cyclopedia of 
Law and Procedure,’ edited by William 
Mack (American Law Book Co.), is, as the 
publishers very justly say in issuing it, ‘‘re- 
markable in several particulars.” It is 
not only enormous in bulk (to this we have 
become more or less accustomed in legal 
publications), but, aside from a few defini- 
tions, it is entirely devoted to a treatment 
of the law of private corporations by a 
single hand; it is, in fact, a treatise on that 
subject by Seymour D. Thompson. Mr. 
Thompson in the last thirty years has been 
an indefatigable writer and editor, to say 
nothing of a term of twelve years on the 
bench of the St. Louis Court of Appeals, 
nor of his standing as a practitioner to- 
day; as an encyclopedist, this volume gives 
him a rank entirely by himself. It cites 
some 25,000 cases, and the author is to 
treat Foreign Corporations in a later vol- 
ume of the same series. Judge Thompson's 
qualifications for his task are unusual, and 
the present volume, where we have exam- 
ined it, seems very full and useful. 

‘Tolstoy the Man,’ by Edward A. Steiner 
(The Outlook Co.), is a very surprising 
book. The publishers state, in an intro- 
ductory note, that Dr. Steiner spent sev- 
eral months in Russia for the purpose of 
obtaining material for it; that he not only 
interviewed Tolstoy, but talked with the 
latter’s intimate friends and his adherents 
in Moscow, saw many letters which throw 
new light on the great writer’s doctrines 
and practices, and used other facts obtain- 
able only from Russian newspapers and 
books. Dr. Steiner himself, in his preface, 
after a preliminary wholesale condemna- 
tion of the Russian Church, which, very 
obviously, he has never studied and does 
not understand, adds that he was favored 
with the use of an unsurpassed collection 
of Tolstoyana in Berlin, and had sources 
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of other valuable material in Russia ind 
cated to him 
having known Count Tol y many yeara 


Allusion is also made to his 


ago, and having visited him thrice since 
the first meeting. After this strong Intro 

duction, the reader naturally expects a 
remarkable banquet of fresh, first-hand ob 
servations, sketches, and deductior As a 
matter of fact, Dr. Steiner ha 

piled a portrait of the great writer from 
the latter’s published works All, or prac 

tically all, that is original or could not 
have been obtained from easily accessibl 
works (which Dr. Steiner has quoted 

the German, in default of acquaintance with 
the Russian language), is contained in th: 


first sixteen pages of the first chapter For 


anything apparent to the contrary, his 


knowledge of Count Tolstoy is confined t« 
a meeting of a few hours, twenty years ago 
and of about one day (including one night 
in the Count’s house) during his journey 
of 1903 If that is not the case, and if 
he knew more, it is a pity that he su 
pressed it, since (with the scanty excep 


tion of the two visits just mentioned, the 
account, on page 223, 


of certain ‘disciples 
and Dr. Steiner’s perfunctory moralizing) 
the book is such as any intelligent reader 
could have compiled on an island of the 
South Seas from Tolstoy's own writings 
and what had previously been published 
about him. The proofreading of names is 
careless throughout, and puzzling for any 
would-be student—Tshertkoff and Therkow, 
for example, being intended to represent the 
same person, and the Count’'s eldest daugh- 
ter being labelled 
stead of ‘‘Lvovna.” 

The third edition of W. J. Dibdin'’s ‘Pur! 
fication of Sewage and Water’ (London: The 
Sanitary Publishing Co.; New York: D. Van 
Nostrand Co.) is, indeed 


“Tatyana Sevorna” in- 


“revised and en- 
larged’’ almost beyond recognition; and in 
its present form seems to us the best ex- 
isting summary of the conditions of the 
sewage disposal problem. Mr. Dibdin him- 
self, when chemist to the London County 
Council, was among the first to recognize 
the importance of the bacteria in these 
processes, pointing out as early as 1587 
that the oxidation of the organic materials 
by the activity of these organisms was thel: 
essential feature. The Lawrence experi 

menis of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Health showed how an almost perfect 
purification could be secured by intermii 

tent filtration through a layer of sand. It 
was the English observers, however, who 
discovered that beds of broken stone or 
coke furnished ideal conditions for the con- 
tact of air, sewage, and films of bacterial 
growth. 
liever in the strictly aerobie process, the 


Mr. Dibdin is naturally a firm be- 


so-called contact and trickling filters, since 
his own work at Barking and at Sutton was 
along this line. He treats Cameron's pre- 
liminary ripening process in the septic tank 
with somewhat less 
eral, however, the 
anced one. The introductory chapters on 


respect In gen- 
book is a_ well-bal 


the chemistry and bacteriology of sewage, 
on its sterilization and chemical 
ment, are sound and helpful Practically 
all the important work done in America as 
well as in 
gests of the reports of the Royal Commis- 
sion and of the Leeds and Manchester ex- 
periments being particularly admirable. 
‘The Grant and Validity of British Pat- 
ents for Inventions,” by James Roberts, 


treat- 


England, is considered; the di 











— 
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M.A., LL.B., etc. (London: John Murray; 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.), is design- 
ed as a guide for those who desire to take 
out British patents, and is written from 
the standpoint of the inventor rather than 
the lawyer. The first part consists of a 
clear and sufficiently concise statement of 
the principles governing the grant and va- 
lidity of British patents, with special ref- 
erence to the proper drawing and amend- 


ment of specifications and claims. This 
part contains copious references to the de- 
cisions of the courts. The second part 


consists of abstracts of the leading patent 
very fully illustrated by drawings 
are unquestionably useful ref- 

The third part contains the clauses 
in force re- 


cases, 
which 
erence. 
of the 
lating to the grant of British patents. There 
is a tull index to the decisions cited. The 
book, which is both large and handsomely 
made, will be useful to persons desiring to 
England, although the 
the somewhat revolutionary act 
of 1902 remains to be determined by the 
courts. To lawyers practising in the Unit- 
ed States, such a book cannot be of great 
importance, since the statutes which gov- 
ern the grant of letters-patent in England 
and the United States respectively are rad- 
ically unlike, and the decisions of the courts 
on the scope and validity of patents con- 
sequently repose on widely different prin- 
ciples. 

The new wave of romanticism now pass- 
ing over the whole of Europe has brought 
with it a renewed interest in what is per- 
the typical figure of German 
romanticism of the beginning of the nine- 
tenth century, the poet Novalis. 
Rudolph Haym and Wilhelm Dilthey, some 
thirty years ago, first laid the foundation 
for a just appreciation of this wonderful 
and enigmatic genius, a number of new edi- 
tions of his 


for 


numerous statutes now 


obtain 
scope of 


patents in 


haps most 


Since 


works and a large array of 
critical studies of particular phases of his 
poetry have testimony to his re- 
awakened popularity. The crowning evti- 
dence, however, of his ascendency upon con- 
thought is to be found in the 
work of a Frenchman of German extraction 
which has just appeared, M. E. Spenlé’s 
‘Novalis: Essai sur l’Idéalisme Romantique 
Hachette & Cie). 
This is, beyond all doubt, the most exhaus- 
tive, the most 


borne 


temporary 


en Allemagne’ (Paris: 


profound, and the most ar- 
tistic view yet given of Novalis’s life, per- 
sonality, and significance. It is a 
impartial and at the same time 
sympathetic eriticism, full of happy charac- 
terizations 


poetic 
model of 


wide in scope and condensed in 


expression; in short, a piece of literary 
research which itself ia literature. The most 
valuable contribution to our knowledge of 
facts contained in this essay consists in the 
analysis of the relation between early Ger- 
man romanticism and the religious mysti- 
clam and selentific occultism of the end of 
Prof, Henri Lich- 
tenberger, to whom the work ts dedicated, 
well be pupils as M. 


Baldensperger, 


the eighteenth century 


may proud of such 
whose 
Keller was 


mentioned in these columns some weeks ago. 


Spenlé and Fernand 


remarkable study on Gottfried 


The economle development of China, and 
especially the rich province of Sechuan, is 
the main topic of the unusually Interesting 
paper by Col. C. C. Manifold in the Geo- 
graphical Journal for March. Here 1s a re- 
gion nearly 70,000 square miles In extent, 
end ‘‘supporting the densest population to 








| the square mile that is to be found in any 


agricultural area in the world; its soil al- 
lowing in many places of three crops in the 
year being taken off the same land. ... A 
country with immense industries, holding 
great deposits of coa], salt, petroleum; and 
in the older formation of mountains fring- 
ing it are to be found copper, lead, quick- 
silver, and gold.”’ Add a network of naviga- 
ble rivers. There is already an enormous 
local trade, which could be indefinitely in- 
creased by direct communication with an 
ocean port. A feasible route for a railway 
from Burma through Yunnan has been dis- 
covered which, with the proposed extension 
of the French railway from Tonkin and the 
improvement of the navigation of the Yang- 
will probably secure this in the not 
distant future. Col. Manifold, who travelled 
some 9,000 miles in China, remarks on the 
decay of the Buddhist temples and monas- 
tefies nearly all over the land. ‘Except in 
Mongolia and Far Western China, little is 
done for the Buddhist religion now.’"’ The 
personal influence of the officials over the 
people was shown by the fact that, in an 
inland city which he visited, the French 
Lazarist Fathers were unmolested during 
the Boxer troubles, because the district 
ruler, “though he had only a few ragged, 
ill-armed constables to enforce his authori- 
ty,’”’ discouraged any attack on the foreign- 
ers or their property. At one point he 
came upon men who were constructing a 
new road for the return journey of the Em- 
peror and his court from Hsian-fu to Pekin, 
in obedience to traditional custom. It was 
a ‘very amusing thing to note that all the 
old obsolete watch-towers, of which there 
are often five or six to the mile, and which 
probably for many past reigns had been 
broken down and out of repair, were care- 
fully covered over with matting, so that 
their ruined state, though it was known to 
the Court, should not force itself obtru- 
sively on their notice, for by ancient edicts 
these towers must be kept in a proper state 
of repair and defence.” 

Nigeria was the subject of a paper read 
at a recent meeting of the Society of Arts 
in London by the wife of the high com- 
missioner, Lady Lugard, better known as 
Flora Shaw, formerly head of the colonial 
department of the London Times. After 
calling attention to the importance of the 
wise and active development of the tropi- 
cal dependencies, she gave a sketch of the 
way in which 600,000 square miles of terri- 
tory and 20,000,000 people were brought un- 


tse, 


der British control in four years. The 
means employed were an inconsiderable 
native force officered by a few whites. The 


people, however, welcomed them as deliv- 
erers from the barbaric despotism of the 
successors of the Moslem shepherds who 
conquered them a hundred years before. 
The tribute, for instance, which they de- 
manded from their subjects was slaves, 80 
that “slaves formed the currency of the 
empire, and large sums were reckoned not 
in coin, but In human beings.” The result 
had been the gradual depopulation of the 
land, and the decay of agriculture and the 
arts for which the Hausas have been famous 
since the days when the Saxons still ruled 
in Britain. No attempt has been made to 
establish a European form of government, 
but the Indian system has been adopted of 
“ruling through native princes, by the in- 
termediary of a British resident, who, with 
a small) staff of white men, was establish- 








ed at the headquarters of each emir, and 
who acted as the guardian of the treaty 
rights conceded in each case by the emir. 
In less than four years every province in 
the protectorate had been brought within 
this scheme.”’ To these officials Lady Lu- 
gard paid a high tribute as some of the 
very best types of Englishmen, whose ‘“‘fair- 
ness and kindness in dealing with native 
questions and with the individual natives 
themselves had, perhaps, had more to do 
with the rapidity and oompleteness with 
which our administration had been estab- 
lished in Nigeria than any other single 
quality.” 

In a paper read before the Bergen County 
(N. J.) Historical Society in January, Mr. 
William A. Linn took for his subject ‘Baron 
Steuben’s Estate at New Bridge’ in that 
county. The estate in question, on which 
the dwelling house is still standing, had 
belonged to a Tory, John Zabriskie, and 
been confiscated, and was given to Steuben 
by the State of New Jersey in gratitude for 
his services in the war of independence, for 
his use and oecupancy during life, but 
eventually, after a nominal sale at auction, 
in fee simple. Steuben, however, preferred 
to live and die on the land grant of the 
State of New York, and sold the New Bridge 
estate back to Zabriskie. Mr. Linn, who 
uses Kapp’s biography of Steuben freely for 
a good summary of his career in two hemis- 
pheres, corrects it in the particular that 
Steuben is said to have refused the New 
Jersey gift on learning of Zabriskie’s being 
impoverished by the confiscation, and to 
have interposed on his behalf; the facts be- 
ing as just set forth. 

We are requested to state that the fol- 
lowing persons have been elected as the 
Organization Committee of the American 
Bibliographical Society: Chairman, Worth- 
ington C. Ford, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; secretary-treasurer, George 
W. Cole, Graham Court, No. 1925 Seventh 
Avenue, New York city; Wilberforce Eames, 
Lenox Library, New York city; A. G. 8. 
Josephson, John Crerar Library, Chicago, 
Ill.; and Azariah 8. Root, Oberlin College 
Library, Oberlin, O. 

The discovery of radium by Madame 
Curie, with the assistance of her husband 
(though Rutherford, who is the first au- 
thority on the subject in this country, 
speaks of her simply as ‘‘the discoverer’’) 
has had the effect to revolutionize our fun- 
damental scientific ideas to an extraordi- 
nary degree. But it has another signifi- 
cance. It is not simply that a member of 
the sex which has been so rigorously ex- 
cluded, as a whole, from laboratories, 
should have had the good luck to make one 
of the greatest of discoveries, but there is 
the happy conjunction in this case of a hus- 
band who insists that she shall have the 
credit that is her due. It is reported that 
one of the coveted distinctions with which 
France rewards her great men has been de- 
clined by M. Curie because it was not of- 
fered to Madame Curie as well. 


~The April Century recognizes the upper- 
most topic in current interest by printing 
an article on the great Siberian railway, 
from the pen of the United States Consul at 
Antung, James W. Davidson, F.R.G.S. Aside 
from war interruptions, one may enter a 
car at Paris and proceed by rail to Pekin 
in sixteen and a half days—a feat the pos- 
sibility of which was ridiculed as unworthy 
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of serious consideration by a Paris journal 
less than two decades ago. The distance 
from Paris to Port Arthur by train is given 
as 7,299 miles, about eleven-twelfths of it 
through Russian territory. The plan hag 
been to establish virtually a through ser- 
vice between these points during the com- 
ing summer, Accustomed as we have been 
during recent years to look only upon the 
darker side of things Russian, it will sur- 
prise most readers to learn from Mr. David- 
son of the great care with which the Rus- 
sian Government provides for the welfare 
of its employees along this railway, even 
though they be mere Chinamen. With such 
facts as are here given, one must admit that 
the hold of Russia upon the Mantchurian 
territory is not one of mere brute force, 
but has in it an important element of sub- 
stantial favors rendered. The luxurious pro- 
visions to be made for travellers on the 
forthcoming ‘‘train de luxe,’’ which is to 
pass over the line weekly, are too numerous 
to be detailed here, even in outline. Suf- 
fice it to say that they surpass anything to 
be found in existing train service in Europe 
or America, A paper on ‘“‘Landmarks of 
Poe in Richmond,” by Charles Marshall 
Graves, has some very interesting drawings, 
including St. John’s Church (where Poe's 
mother is buried and where Patrick Henry 
delivered his famous words, ‘‘Give me liber- 
ty or give me death’’), the Allan house, the 
Swan tavern, and Duncan Lodge, the home 
of the MacKenzies. 


—The March Fortnightly Review contains 
the discourse on the “Growing Distaste for 
the Higher Kinds of Poetry’’ recently deliv- 
ered by the Laureate before the Royal In- 
stitution. By the higher kinds of poetry Mr. 
Austin means the epic and the dramatic. In 
stating that most readers turn with invine- 
ible repugnance from narrative and dra- 
matic poems of any considerable length, Mr. 
Austin falls into an error of diagnosis. The 
difficulty lies not so much in positive dislike 
as in the fact that even the educated among 
us, whether of choice or necessity, are 
caught in the mad whirl of affairs which 
gives no time for extended reading in the 
lines of literature in question. A census 
of those who have never read the ‘Canter- 
bury Tales,’ ‘Paradise Lost,’ or the ‘Faerie 
Queene,’ would possibly be far less instruc- 
tive as to the real attitude of educated men 
towards poetry than a count of those who 
have gone through life with an earnest de- 
sire to read these works, have drawn them 
from libraries, borrowed them from friends, 
bought them, laid out detailed plans for 
their perusal, but have continually allowed 
themselves to be foiled out of a real pleas- 
ure by the cares of this world and the 
deceitfulness of riches. As to Shakspere, we 
feel satisfied that the Laureate falls into 
serious error of fact as well as of explana- 
tion. The countless editions of his works 
which are continually in process of distri- 
bution surely indicate a vast number of 
deeply interested readers, and readers to 
whom his real element of superiority—im- 
aginative thought and imaginative action— 
is not especially repugnant, as Mr. Austin 
would have us believe, The relative infre- 
quency of quotation from the great masters 
of verse, as compared with times gone by, 
is not to be attributed simply to ignorance 
of their works. We are governed largely py 
fashion jn guch matters, and it is not the 
style in the present age to wear one’s lite- 
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rary heart upon his sleeve, as of old. Let 
us not be too ready to assume that all have 
bowed the knee to Baal. It has recently 
transpired that a busyscientist, in the rush- 
ing Harvard life of the decade, 
could give deep thought to the age of good 
Queen Bess, and express his thought in no 
bad verse, as verse now goes; perhaps more 


present 


than we know are giving hidden hours to 
the great poets of the past. 


—'Memorials of Mary Wilder White’ (Bos- 
ton: The Everett Press Co.), compiled by 
a daughter, Elizabeth Amelia Dwight, and 
edited by a grand-daughter, Mary Wilder 
Tileston, makes its principal appeal to rel- 
atives and descendants for whom it was 
originally prepared; but the sub-title of the 
book, “A Century Ago in New England,” 
hints at a wider circle for which it will 
have some interest as an evocation of cer- 
tain aspects of New England mind and 
character in the closing years of the eigh- 
teenth century and the first decade of the 
next. Two charming silhouettes of Mrs. 
White confront us with sincere present- 
ments of her dainty loveliness, but sug- 
gest a more vivacious disposition than her 
letters and her diaries disclose. Born in 
1780, in 1801 she married a young West 
Indian planter and went with him to Guade- 
loupe, arriving at a time of local insur- 
rection. For two years her life was crowd- 
ed with vicissitudes, her husband and her 
brother dying, while her own health and 
safety were precarious. But the interest 
of her memoirs depends far less upon these 
stirring times and tragic stuations than 
upon the subsequent affairs of her quiet 
widowhood in Concord, Mass., and her life 
in Newburyport, where she lived after her 
marriage with Daniel Appleton White in 
1807 until her death in 1811. The husband, 
au classmate of Dr. Channing, became, as 
Judge White, one of the local celebrities of 
Essex County. In the recent biography of 
Horace Binney he showed to better advan- 
tage in his mature correspondence than in 
the ‘‘tame extravagance” of his love-let- 
ters, herewith produced. But extravagance 
was in those times the general note, and 
the letters of the young girl and widow 
printed here are so stilted in their John- 
sonese as to afford us that amusement which 
their defect of humor inexorably denies. 
There are interesting glimpses of Buck- 
minster and Channing, and of various Con- 
vord people; most notably of Emerson's ec- 
centric aunt, Mary Moody Emerson, with 
whom the subject of these memorials was 
intimate, collaborating with her in letters 
published in the Monthly Anthology, and 
writing her many privately that curiously 
reflect the tastes, the manners, and the 
reading of the time. 


‘Ethics of Democracy,’ by Louis F. Post 
(New York: Moody Publishing Co.), 1s, ac- 
cording to the author, a “Series of Optimis- 
tic Essays on the Natural Laws of Human 
Society.” From the wording of the dedi- 
cation to the memory of Henry George, we 
are led to infer that it is from the Ethics 
of Democracy that the Natural Laws of Hu- 
man Soclety are to be evolved. But what 
The book is 
divided into seven parts, which deal with 
such subjects as “Individual Life,” ‘Busi- 
ness Life,’ “Economic Tendencies,” ‘Po- 
litico-economic Principles,” ‘Democratic 
Government,” and “Patriotism.” In the 
course of it there is a good deal of writ- 


are the Ethics of Democracy? 
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ing which may almost be called eloquent, 
and a good deal that is : ] 


neariy vherent 
The drift of the whole is S$ i ec, but 
there is in it political economy the most 
systematic kind, and political wr K ’ 
sount sort The difficulty {s that the a 
thor seems unable to distinguish what ts 
sound from what is unsound, and the 
is that we have a jumble rather than a 
book The essay on Imperialism, for tn 


Stance, contains a very clear statement of 
the anti-fatalist view of history; that on 
Trial by Jury supports the absurd idea th 
a verdict, however ridiculous, is sacro 


sanct, and that a judge who expresses his 


opinion of it commits a crime ‘‘worse than 
contempt of court,”’ because it is a crime 
“against democratic government.” In the 
same way, Mr. Post has some good general 
Statements supporting the view that pol 


cal economy is a science of tendencies; but 


in a chapter on “Our Foreign Trade he 
solemnly assures us that ‘‘our welling ex 
port balance’’ is largely composed of 


“tribute” in the shape of rents paid to alien 
owners of American lands for which “no 
thing comes back'’—a view of our situation 
which would seem, if believed, to show that 
there is no hope for us. Indeed, Mr. Post 
Ireland 


leclares Repudiation 


compares our case with that o 
As to public debts, he 
to be a ‘“‘sacred right,’’ qualified, 
by the fact that it must neither be 


“dishonestly 


however 


exercised’ not 
neglected."’ On the 


lishonestly 
Whole, it may safely 


} 


be said that Mr. Post !s not a guide to be 


implicitly followed, and that those who ac 
cept him as a teacher will find it exceed 
ingly difficult to calculate to what conclu 


sions he may not lead them 


—Mr Littlefield’s account of 
‘The Early Schools and School-Books of 


New England’ is mainly a des 


George E 


ription of the 


various text-books in copis ot 


which he 
has found evidence that they had been used 
by children who in later their 


part towards developing in eastern Massa 


years did 


chusetts what Dr. Crothers calls its “deep- 
ly rooted prejudice in favor of intelligences 

For nearly years Mr Littlefleld'’s 
book-shop on Cornhill has been the haunt 


forty 


of Bostonians who care for the history of 
their town, and into it have come the attle 
clearings of a thousand-odd New England 
housewives anxious to get rid of the accu 
While 
searching through these for the treasure 


mulations of their predecessors 
which every bibliophile Is always hoping 
to find in some pile of old books, Mr. Lit- 
tlefleld long ago realized that the school 
books which his fellow vokmen regarded 
as the veriesat junk had an importance all 
thelr own, and by o means insignificant 
They were the conclusive evidence of how 
New England got its education. Possess 
ing the inherent Bostonian sense for the 
historical aspect of things, he began to 
collect these tattered and torn remains of 
schoolboy strugg!es, to look into them for 
the dates which show when the 
the scrawling signatures were using the 


owners ot 


books, and to search for other evidence 
which would prove when the popular text 
books were first brought over from Eng- 
land, how long and how extensively they 
used, and they had 
upon the curriculum and the pupils. These 
gatherings give a very unusual value to the 
volume in which they are brought togeth- 
er. It is a contribution of considerable 


were what influence 
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importance to the historian of American 
education, and it would be most unfortunate 
if its aristocratic seclusion in the rare 
company of the “Club of Odd Volumes” pub- 
lications should result in its being over- 
looked by those who are making that subject 
their especial study. 


—The Japanese Government, through the 
Imperial Cabinet’s Bureau of General Sta- 
tistics, has sent forth its annual publica- 
tion on the ‘Movement of Population in the 
Empire of Japan’ during the year 1900. The 
work is an elaborate quarto of 354 pages. 
The preface, title-page, heads of columns, 
and tables are in French. The addition of 
Romanized letters, with the Chinese script 
and Arabic numerals, make this work of 
easy consultation, as well as of high in- 
terest to the student of vital statistics. 
Under thirty-four categories, with the most 
careful classification of sex, age, and place, 
is given information concerning birth, 
death, marriage, divorce, diseases and reg- 
istry. Expert medical knowledge and sta- 
tistical skill have been employed upon the 
work throughout, which, however, does not 
present the total of the population of the 
Empire (now about fifty millions), for this 
is not the publication of a census, which 
hereafter is to be decennial in point of time 
and very elaborate as to methods of in- 
quiry and publication. Incidentally this 
work disposes of some curious notions re- 
cently set forth, not only by newspaper 
writers, but even by medical and literary 
men of repute who, having been in Japan 
more or less remotely in the past, have not 
kept up with the movement of population 
and events. For example, it has been re- 
cently stated that kakke (beri-beri), which 
was formerly confined to the low-lying dis- 
tricts at the mouths of rivers, has been, be- 
cause of improved means of communication 
by railways and steamers, converted into a 
national scourge, and will more than deci- 
mate the Japanese armies abroad during 
the coming springtime. As matter of fact, 
kakke has been so far eliminated from the 
Japanese navy that, as a rule, it is only the 


old and experienced surgeons who have 
treated a case on shipboard. The very 
minute tables of diseases, covering 95 pages, 


shows that in the whole Empire, excluding 
Formosa, there were in 1900 but 6,500 deaths 
from this disease, a figure which, it is safe 
to say, is scarcely one-tenth of what the 
facts would have shown fifty, possibly even 


twenty, years ago. Another ridiculous 
statement, made by a supposed high author- 
ity in London, a gentleman who had flitted 
through Japan, is that the Mikado’s army 


was virtually controlled by the two clans 
of Satsuma and Choshiu, and that quarrels 
the various clansmen were very 
This not only is untrue, in a na- 
tion that threw the whole clan system over- 
thirty-four years ago, but is dis- 
proved by the facts of to-day. These tables 
follow the same plan that is used in en- 
listments and in furnishing commissions ta 
officers, in that the procedure is for the 
most part not according to the legal or an- 
cestral domicile, but according to the real 
place of business or residence. In a word, 
clans and clan “influence” exist only in 
memory. The subject-matter of longevity, 
as revealed by the tables, presents inter- 
esting phases, but space does not allow fur- 
ther notice of this highly creditable publi- 
cation, 


between 
common, 


board 





LORD ACTON’S LETTERS. 


Letters of Lord Acton to Mary Gladstone. 
Edited, with an introductory memoir, by 
Herbert Paul. With two plates. London: 
George Allen; New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co. 1904. Pp. 353. Cloth, 8vo. 


An interesting Introduction to these Let- 
ters makes us better acquainted with a 
remarkable character which has hitherto 
been somewhat misunderstood. Lord Ac- 
ton has been commonly regarded as a pro- 
digious reader, a vast collector of books, 
an unrivalled storehouse of learning, pre- 
vented by some peculiarity in his character 
and perhaps by his very overfulness of 
knowledge from giving his erudition to the 
world in a book. Lord Acton’s passion 
for reading and accumulation of learning, 
especially historical and religious, could 
not be overstated. It was calculated by a 
friend that he devoured on an average an 
octavo volume a day. It was true, also, 
that he disappointed the world by not 
writing a great book. Books, however, are 
not the only vehicles of knowledge and 
thought. Lord Acton contributed largely to 
periodical literature, lectured with great 
effect as Professor of History at Cambridge, 
and thus exerted no small influence on 
the literary and intellectual life of his 
time. Nor was he by any means a recluse. 
He took an active interest in public af- 
fairs, was for six years a member, though 
rather a silent member, of the House of 
Commons, and so versed in foreign politics 
that at one time there was an idea of send- 
ing him as Ambassador to Berlin. He was 
very social, a good talker as well as a 
lively correspondent, and a first-rate judge 
of cookery and wine. 

The present volume contains only Lord 
Acton’s letters to Miss Mary Gladstone, 
now Mrs. Drew. But he opens himself 
freely on leading questions, both of Church 
and State, as well as on his special liter- 
ary subject, the treatment of history. He 
writes, as he says himself, ‘‘in serene con- 
fidence to the most chosen of correspon- 
dents.”’ His idea of history, to speak first 
of his special line, appears to have been 
that it should be philosophic, dealing 
essentially, not with personal character 
and action, but with the ideas and spirit 
of the age; or with personal character and 
action only as revelations of ideas and 
spirit. The ruling influence he takes to 
have been always fundamentally religious. 
To get a great corpus of history written 
on this principle in its application to 
successive periods appears to have been 
his aim in organizing the composition of 
the “Cambridge Modern History,” an en- 
terprise the result of which is doubtful, 
not only because the narrative is unavoid- 
ably dry, but because it seems hardly pos- 
sible to get a set of minds sufficiently in 
philosophic unison to carry on the vast 
narrative in the same spirit and from the 
same point of view. 

The practical answer to this vexed ques- 
tion as to the proper mode of treating his- 
tory seems to be that there are different 
modes of treating it, each good in its way 
as being adapted to a particular class of 
readers. The philosophic mode alone com- 
mends itself to a grand expert like Lord 
Acton. But, to be read by people in gen- 


eral, the narrative must be lively, and it 
can hardly be lively without being per- 
The one historian of whom, in these 


sonal. 





Letters, Lord Acton speaks with unquali- 
fied admiration is Stubbs. Stubbs is worthy 
of unqualified admiration in his way as a 
master of profound and accurate erudition; 
but ordinary readers would find it a weary 
task to plod through those three incom- 
parable volumes. Nor is it likely that, when 
they had accomplished the task, a vivid 
impression would be left upon their minds. 
Lord Acton vilipends Carlyle as an histo- 
rian, and in a less unqualified way Macau- 
lay. Those writers have their defects, un- 
doubtedly, though Carlyle can hardly be 
taxed with failing to portray the spirit of 
the age with which he deals. But the or- 
dinary reader surely has learned from both 
of them a great deal of history—history in 
the main true—which he never would have 
learned from a narrative of the English or 
the French Revolution on anything like 
the method of Stubbs. 

In politics Lord Acton was a Liberal, 
inclining, apparently, sometimes rather to 
the aristocratic, sometimes to the demo- 
cratic, side of the party. He is always for 
liberty, of which he projected a History— 
an arduous undertaking, and, if completed, 
a bulky affair it would have been. He is 
for a House of Lords, on the ground that 
the elective house is always varying with 
the changing moods of the people, and that 
something is required to temper the vio- 
lence of the variations. But the question 
is whether the action of the House of 
Lords is really regulative. Lord Acton 
says it represents the land. He should 
rather bavye said that it represents the 
landowner. 

If Acton is chary of admitting the per- 
sonal element in history, he is not chary 
of admitting it in politics. His admiration, 
or rather adoration, of Mr. Gladstone is un~ 
bounded. He says that when our descen- 
dants shall stand before the slab that is 
not yet laid on the monuments of famous 
Englishmen, they will say that Chatham 
knew how to inspire a nation with energy, 
but was poorly furnished with knowledge 
and ideas; that the capacity of Fox was 
never proved in office, though he was the 
first of debaters; that Pitt, the strongest 
of ministers, was among the weakest of leg- 
islators; that no foreign secretary has 
equalled Canning, but that he showed no 
other administrative ability; that Peel, who 
excelled as an administrator, a debater, 
and a tactician, fell everywhere short 
of genius; and that the highest merits 
of the five, without their drawbacks, 
were combined in Gladstone. Gladstone 
was a great and memorable statesman. 
The meed of honor justly due to him 
is ample enough. The only proceed- 
ing of his hero in which Lord Acton 
can find any fault is his obituary eulogy 
of Disraeli, which, no doubt, involved some 
inconsistency, and had better have been 
pronounced by the Speaker or by the leader 
of Disraeli’s party; but the leader of the 
House could not help himself; he had to 
play his official part. Of Disraeli’s distinc- 
tion there could be no doubt. These Let- 
ters unluckily do not extend over that pe- 
riod of Mr. Gladstone’s life when he had 
coalesced with Parnell and was struggling 
to carry Home Rule. 

Saving his personal devotion to Glad- 
stone, Lord Acton’s view of politics is in- 
dependent, and some original and weighty 
remarks will be found scattered over these 
Letters. Of the United States he says, 
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defending extended suffrage against his 
opponents: 

“They will admit much of my theory, but 

then they will say, like practical men, that 
the ignorant classes cannot understand af- 
fairs of state, and are sure to go wrong. 
But the odd thing is that the most pros- 
perous nations in the world are both gov- 
erned by the masses—-France and America. 
So there must be a flaw in the argument 
somewhere.” 
His opponents might demur to the case of 
France, and with regard to America they 
might point to sources of prosperity far 
other than political. Having made a spe- 
cial study of the American Constitution ‘‘in 
the amplitude of its safeguards and in its 
fatal want of elasticity,’’ he observes that 
a “monarchy cannot be too Constitutional, 
but a Constitutional republic is a difficult 
thing to work.’’ In one of his lectures he 
expressed a hope that the United States 
would not undertake the government of 
Mexico, observing that ‘‘a confederacy loses 
its true character when it rules over de- 
pendencies, and a democracy lives a threat- 
ened life that admits millions of a strange 
and inferior race which it can neither as- 
similate nor absorb.” Attention had not 
then been so much called to the danger of 
admission by another gate, that of foreign 
conquest, of millions of strange and inferior 
races, the assimilation of which would be 
more difficult still. 

But the most striking, we might almost 
say astounding, thing in the Letters is the 
writer’s handling of the Papacy. It was 
well known that Lord Acton was a Catholic 
of the Liberal school, one of the circle 
which, with Lacordaire and Montalembert, 
had undertaken the arduous work of recon- 
ciling submission to absolute authority over 
the soul with practical liberty of thought 
and action. He had stood forth as the ar- 
dent ally of Strossmayer and D6llinger 
against the Jesuit and the Jesuit-ridden 
supporters of Infallibility in the Vatican 
Council. But he was not, like Ddéllinger, 
cut off from the Church. He was never, so 
far as is known, threatened with excommu- 
nication. Nor was it generally doubted 
that he had lived and died in practice ana 
doctrine a devout Catholic, and a faithful 
liegeman of the Papacy, though one of the 
moderate school. There was nothing to 
contradict this in his alliance with Mr. 
Gladstone, who was essentially a Catholic, 
hoping to restore, on the basis of moderate 
Catholicism, liberated from ultramontan- 
ism, the unity of Christendom. Such pas- 
sages, therefore, as the following, which, 
to avoid any danger of misrepresentation, 
we give entire, astonish us, and cannot fail 
to astonish and even to horrify not only 
the ultramontane, but any believer in the 
Papacy as the headship of the spiritual 
world. 

In a letter to Mr. Gladstone quoted in 
the Introduction, Lord Acton says: 

“T have tried in vain to reconcile myself 
to your opinion that Ultramontanism really 
exists as a definite and genuine system of 
religious faith, providing its own solutions 
of ethical and metaphysical problems, and 
satisfying the conscience and the intellect 
of conscientious and intelligent men. It 
has never been my fortune to meet with an 
esoteric Ultramontane; I mean, putting 
aside the ignorant mass and those who are 
incapable of reasoning, that I do not know 
of a religious and educated Catholic who 
really believes that the See of Rome is a 
safe guide to salvation. In short, I 
do not believe there are Catholics who, sin- 
cerely and intelligently, believe that Rome 





is right and that Déllinger is wrong. And, 
therefore, I think you are too hard on UI- 
tramontanes, or too gentle with Ultramon- 
tanism. You say, for instance, that it pro- 
motes untruthfulness. I don’t think that is 
fair. It not only promotes, it inculcates, 
distinct mendacity and deceitfulness In 
certain cases, it is made a duty to lie. 
But those who teach this doctrine do not 
become habitual liars in other things’’ (pp 
63, 64). 

“For there are many opinions, not only 
sanctioned but enforced by the authorities 
of the Church of Rome, which none can 
adhere to without peril to the soul. The 
moral risk on one side is greater than the 
dogmatic risk on the other. He can escape 
heresy in Anglicanism more easily than he 
can escape the ungodly ethics of the Pa- 
pacy, the Inquisition, the Casuists, in the 
Roman Communion. The solicitation, the 
compulsion, will be made irresistible in the 
latter. A man who thought it wrong to 
murder a Protestant King would be left for 
hell by half the Conferences on the Con- 
tinent. Montagu, Bramhall will not sap 
this man’s Catholic faith so surely as the 
Spanish and Italian moralists will corrupt 
his soul’’ (pp. 233, 234). 

“The Inquisition is peculiarly the weapon 
and peculiarly the work of the Popes. It 
stands out from all those things in which 
they coédperated, followed, or assented, as 
the distinctive feature of papal Rome. It 
was set up, renewed, and perfected by a 
long series of acts emanating from the sus 
preme authority of the Church. No other 
institution, no doctrine, no ceremony, is so 
distinctly the individual creation of the Pa- 
pacy, except the dispensing power. It is the 
principal thing with which the Papacy is 
identified, and by which it must be judged. 

“The principle of the Inquisition is the 
Pope’s sovereign power over life and death 
Whosoever disobeys him should be tried and 
tortured and »Durnt. If that cannot be done, 
formalities may be dispensed with, and the 
culprit can be killed like an outlaw. 

“That is to say, the principle of the In- 
quisition is murderous, and a man’s opinion 
of the Papacy is regulated and determined 
by his opinion about religious assassina- 
tion. 

“If he honestly looks on it as an abomina- 
tion. he can only accept the Primacy with 
a drawback, with precaution, suspicion, and 
aversion for its acts. 

“Tf he accepts the Primacy with confi- 
dence, admiration, unconditional obedience, 
he must have made terms with murder. 

“Therefore, the most awful imputation 
in the catalogue of crimes rests, according 
to the measure of their knowledge and 
their zeal, upon those whom we call Ultra- 
montanes. The controversy, primarily, is 
not about problems of theology: it is about 
the spiritual state of a man's soul who is 
the defender, the promoter, the accomplice 
of murder. Every limitation of papal cred- 
it and authority which effectually dissoci- 
ates it from that reproach, which breaks 
off its solidarity with assassins, and washes 
away the guilt of blood, will solve most oth- 
er problems. At least, it is enough for my 
present purpose to say that blot is so large 
and foul that it precedes and eclipses the 
rest, and claims the first attention’’ (pp. 
298-300). 

If there were such a thing in the papal 
code as posthumous excommunication, the 
soul of Lord Acton would be in some peril. 
It certainly will lose the benefit of any 
masses that may have been purchased for 
it, and the payment for which may be still 
standing to its credit. Moreover, the pres- 
ent work will not miss the distinction, very 
gratifying to its publishers, of prompt in- 
sertion in the Index. 


ACTUAL GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

Actual Government as Applied under Ameri- 
can Conditions. By Albert Bushnell Hart. 
(American Citizen Series.) Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1903 
As appears from Mr. Hart's preface, and 





indeed throughout the volume, this is a 
descriptive work. It is designed for teach 
ers and students as well as ordir 


ers. He calls it “an 


attempt to descr 


the government as one might lertake to 
describe a great railroad.’ But as a great 
goveinment is not only a working mach 
but an historical growth, deseription 
volves some history, and this Mr. Har 


gives pari passu with his description. The 
history and law, however, are kept in the 
background, the main object being desert 

tion. This 
e. g., the individual and his personal right 


covers an encyclopa@wdic field 
including citizenship; the whole frame 
government, including the State and Federal 


Constitutional systems; suffrage; election 

party and machine organization; State and 
Union in their relation with one another 
the State legislatures, executives, and court 

local government andits problems; Congress 
the Presidency; the civil service; the Fed 
eral judiciary; land and land-holding; boun 
daries and annexations; Territories and co} 
onies; taxation and financ« foreign in 
tercourse; foreign commerce; war power 

the organization of commerce and transpor 
tation; education; religion; 
and public order. 
templated above, there is also a short list 
helpful books on 


American government,” and a “select bib 


public morals, 
In view of the use con 


of “a few of the most 


American 
To our mind this bib 
liography is of little value as a guide Es- 
Federalist,’ the 


Debates in the Convention, and Cushing 


liography”’ on government of 
y 


some twenty pages 
sential books, such as the 


well-known Manual of the law and practice 
of legislative assemblies, are omitted, whil 
volumes of 


on the other hand, some 850 


periodicals are referred to, including the 
entire series of ‘Appletons’ Cyclopa@dia,’ the 
Atlantic Monthly and the North 
Review. There is little trace of 
in the list. 


{merican 


selection 


Mr. Hart’s essay in political deseription 
of a kind not before attempted, ts 
tant, but it is currente 
and the author appears to be indifferent 
on the score of accuracy. So long as he 


IM por 


written calamo 


gives a general impression of the subject 
in hand, he cares little about the 
ness of details. This is 
ticeable when he deals 
jects, and frequently results in great con 
fusion; 
in large part 
fect in a manual for students and teach- 


correct 
especially no 
with legal sub- 
and as almost all government 


law, is a very serious dé 


ers. For instance, in his account of the 
English Habeas-Corpus Act, 
the principle of habeas 


which con 
tains corpus im 
bedded in our system (p. 26), he 
it as providing that any person who thinks 
that is unjustly imprisoned 
sue out the writ. Fortunately for prison 
ers, the remedy is not so narrow. The writ 
must issue even if the person committed 
applies for it. In discussing the tariff 
(p. 401), he says that for many years pas 
sengers were allowed to bring in wearing 
“suitable for the 


describes 


another may 


voyage." The 
imply quotation from 
the statute; but this was not either its 
language or its meaning. By the old act, 
“wearing-apparel and other personal ef- 
fecta (not merchandise), not including a: 
ticles not actually in use and necessary 
and appropriate for the use of such per- 
sons for the purposes of their journey and 
present comfort and convenience,” were 
free of duty (Tariff of 1890, sec. 752). It 


apparel 
quotation marks 
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was not the voyage, but the whole trip 
or journey; the difference is very great. 

Again, at p. 524, in discussing the first 
great “Granger’’ case, Munn vy. Illinois (94 
U. 8. 113), Mr. Hart says that the Granger 
movement was “‘checked” by this decision 
of the Supreme Court, and describes the 
judgment as being that any State regula- 
tion must be reasonable, and that the 
courts must judge whether a given rate is 
reasonable. Not only is this wrong, but 
the decision was exactly the opposite of 
what it is here stated to have been. The 
Court decided that the State of Illinois 
might fix the maximum of charges for 
storage of grain in warehouses; that the 
question was one “of power’; that what 
was reasonable compensation was a legis- 
lative and not a judicial question. So far 
from being a check to the Granger move- 
ment, this decision was its magna charta. 
If railroads can still look to the Federal 
courts for protection in these matters, it 
is owing to the issue of subsequent liti- 
gation, and in spite of Munn vy. Illinois, 
not because of it. At page 357, in discuss- 
ing Federal jurisdiction over ‘national 
forts and sites,’’ Mr. Hart seems to leave 
the question of concurrent State criminal 
jurisdiction where he finds it; as a state- 
ment of law the passage is confused, and 
nothing more, 

These instances, which have been taken 
almost at random, if they stood by them- 
selves, might be of little importance; but 
Mr. Hart’s indifference to accuracy is by 
no means confined to law: it runs through 
the whole book. Any one would suppose, 
from his account of the nominating system 
(p. 91), that ‘caucus’? and “primary con- 
vention’ were interchangeable terms, Un- 
less caucus and primary are distinguished, 
it is impossible for the student to under- 
stand that the nominating system has un- 
dergone a vast change. The present con- 
geries of nominating conventions has taken 
the place of the earlier order, in which, 
from 1800 to 1824, Presidents and Vice- 
Presidents were nominated by party cau- 
cuses of members of Congress. The earlier 
system was supposed to be undemocratic, 
because it was not representative, and was 
superseded by the latter. Mr. Hart's meth- 
od of dealing with the subject suppresses 
the When he 
writes “previous question” (p. 
251), the previous with the 
main question, and speaks of a motion, so 
far as we know not hitherto even imagined 
by writers on parliamentary law, ‘‘that the 
now put.’’ Oddly 
enough, not content with this, he displays 
the confusion in his own mind still fur- 
ther by adding that if this motion is car- 
ried in the affirmative, debate at 


which is essential. 
the 
confounds 


history, 
about 


previous question be 


onee 


ceases, “and the ‘previous’—that is, the 
then pending — question must be voted 
on.” 

In dealing with foreign affairs there is 
the utmost vagueness. On page 432 Mr. 
Hart twice states that we had a “war” 


with France in 1798. It is unpardonable in 


a publicist to deseribe these troubles as 
a ‘“‘war"’ in the same breath with the 
war of 1812 and the Mexican war. The 
Alabama claims ere disposed of (without 
further than as a “great 
diMculty’—"the fitting out 
of Confederate cruisers in British ports’’) 
by saying that, after the civil war was over, 


the United States took up the “problem,” 


being described 
international 





Our 


“to its satisfaction.” 
relations with Japan are summed up by 
saying that ‘‘in 1854 we broke in the crust 
of Japan and began trade with that coun- 


and settled it 


try.”” This is of no use to a student, and 
is not supplemented by any account of the 
present treaties with Japan, by which ex- 
tra-territoriality has been abandoned and 
Japan brought within the “family of na- 
tions.”” At page 376 the Monroe Doctrine 
is discussed. The writer of a book on 
“actual government”? might have been ex- 
pected to give the text of the Doctrine, 
but that is not Mr. Hart’s way. He de- 
scribes it as “some phases” of “the prin- 
ciple of special and paramount interest in 
American questions.”’ 

His account of the general foreign policy 
of the United States is very unsatisfactory. 
He gives two pages to a history of it (p. 
431), and there was an excellent oppor- 
tunity in such a book to exhibit it as a 
policy involving the substitution of arbi- 
tration for war in the settlement of dis- 
putes, freedom of expatriation and repa- 
triation, and the support of neutral rights 
and duties. Whatever may be its future, 
no history of it is good for anything which 
does not give these points great promi- 
nence. We get no real history of it at 
all here. An instance of a very reckless 
use of language is the author’s statement 
that the United States exercises ‘‘some- 
thing like a protectorate” over Mexico, ‘‘not 
formally through the Government, but by 
the influence of American capital there,” 
which “practically requires a guarantee 
from the Mexican Government” that order 
be maintained and property be respected. 
This is a strange sort of protectorate. 

Mr. Hart is at his best in pure political 
description, and in this field he brings out 
or enforces points of importance. His 
fourth and fifth chapters on suffrage and 
elections, and party and machine, are fav- 
orable specimens of his work. What he 
says of the inevitable predesignation of 
favorites in any system of nomination (p. 
110), of there being only one ultimate re- 
lief from the extreme evils of party organ- 
ization (p. 111), and of the possibility of 
administering a rebuke to party leaders by 
staying at home (p. 111), is all good. In 
what he says about police (p. 575) he calls 
attention to a fact generally overlooked, 
but deserving of attention, that, except for 
the enforcement of liquor laws, no State has 
organized any system of centralized rural 
police, such as exists throughout England 
and all over the Continent. 


The Life and Letters of Robert Lewis Dab- 
ney. By Thomas Cary Johnson. Rich- 
mond, Va.: The Presbyterian Committee 
of Publication. 1903. 


In this volume of some six hundred pages 
is told the life story of a typical Virginian 
of the educated class, of the school bred 
under the economic and social conditions of 
the slave system, of which the spirit af- 
fected his whole body of thought upon the- 
ology a8 well as upon politics. For the old 
South had its peculiar atmosphere, quite 
unlike that of the North, created by the 
books it read or refrained from reading, 
and especially by the habitual classification 
of men into the born rulers and the born 
subjects. 

Dr. Dabney was a Presbyterian theo- 
logian, with a genius for discussing with 





vigorous tongue or pen every other theme 
which pertained to the intellectual and so- 
cial life of his neighbors. Born in 1820 and 
dying in 1898, his career covered most of 
the exciting debates and transactions of 
the rise and victory of the anti-slavery 
movement, around which gathered, also, 
many disturbances of the _ ecclesiastical 
world, for the Methodist and the Presbyte- 
rian churches fell asunder under the fer- 
ment of that great moral awakening of 
the nation which men of Dr. Dabney’s type 
stoutly refused to recognize as having any 
moral or religious significance. For thirty 
years he was the head of a Presbyterian 
theological school, the Union Seminary of 
Hampden-Sidney College, an _ institution 
which he resurrected into considerable 
vigor from a long moribund state, but which 
afforded for him, as its most important 
work, a scholar’s quiet for issuing a host 
of letters, articles for periodicals and 
books, chiefly upon subjects relating to his 
church and its confessions, but also cover- 
ing questions of stirring interest in the do- 
main of politics. 

We are given here an entirely sympa- 
thetic, if sometimes possibly too eulogistic, 
account of his weighty influence in his na- 
tive State, from which it appears that the 
term conservative, which is employed as a 
characteristic epithet for his attitude 
towards all problems, old and new, is quite 
too mild to describe a defiance of most of 
the views of the universe, philosophic, 
scientific and social, which have domin- 
ated and still control Christendom, under 
the Copernican astronomy and Darwin's 
conceptions of the development of life. His 
biographer, in a summary of the ideas for 
which he had fought for a full half-cen- 
tury, reports him as having been con- 
stantly 
“at war with the atheistic and infidel theo- 
ries of physical science which have _ so 
largely prevailed; with the various forms of 
evolution, anti-biblical in their essence; 
with Pelagianism in every form, and Uni- 
tarianism in every shade of theology. He 
knew that man was never evolved from the 
ape; that there was a radical, fundamen- 
tal, and essential difference between a 
man’s consciousness when suffering for sin 
and a dog’s when chastised by his master 
for a fault in behavior. He knew that 
tod created the world ex nihilo; for God 
has told us so in His Word. Materialism, 
Herbert Spencerianism, and agnosticism 
are equally false. He expected confidently 
in God’s own time the re-vindication of 
Calvinism. His opposition to any change 
of the Westminster Confession of Faith 
was almost absolute.’’ 

It may be added that he unremittingly op- 
posed the reunion of the Presbyterian 
churches North and South; and to him Its 
ascribed a decisive influence, by his ve- 
hement eloquence, in rejecting every pro- 
posal of peace from the Northern presby- 
teries. As Dr. Van Dyke, a bearer of one 
such plea for harmony, expressed it, ‘‘He 
stripped every leaf from the olive branch 
and made of it a rod to beat us with.” And 
the secret of this bitterness was not so 
much any shade of theoretical difference 
between the parties as the insistence with 
which Dr. Dabney held, from first to last, 
that slavery was divinely ordained, having 
its warrant in the Bible, and that the North- 
ern churches had unpardonably insulted 
their Southern brethern before the separa- 
tion by condemning slaveholding as in- 
consistent with Christianity. Oddly enough, 
this theological controversialist was invited 
in the spring of 1862 to become Stonewall 
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Jackson’s chief of staff—a function which 
he performed for the summer campaign, 
but which sickness compelled him soon to 
abandon. The chief fruit of that military 
experience was a somewhat furiously par- 
tisan life of Jackson, which has most of the 
defects of war history written from the 
standpoint of a Southerner who is in the 
thick of the prejudices of his class. 

Altogether here is an impressive portrait, 
with all its virtues and blemishes, of an 
old-school Virginian to whom his native 
State was the fairest spot on earth, and 
his fellow-citizens of the slaveholding ré- 
gime models of intelligence and manly vir- 
tue. His was undoubtedly an exception- 
ally strong intellect, and, the premises of 
the creed of his acceptance being granted, 
with the Bible as an inerrant guide to all 
truth, no man could put forward a stouter 
reason for rejecting every opinion based 
upon recent physical science or historical 
criticism. But Dr. Dabney belonged to an 
old order of faith and reason; his world 
from the first had been essentially pro- 
vincial, as the world which defended negro 
slavery as divine and wise notably became 
alienated from most of the influences which 
have broadened the vision and sympathies 
of the rest of enlightened Christendom. 
The fact that men like him possessed un- 
sullied integrity, severe conscientiousness, 
and utter lack of selfish ambition but added 
to the harm they were able to do by keep- 
ing their countrymen out of the great spir- 
itual currents of the present century. They 
were essentially seventeenth or eighteenth 
century men. 





Champlain, the Founder of New France. By 
Edwin Asa Dix, M.A., LL.B., formerly 
fellow in history of Princeton University. 
Illustrated. D. Appleton & Co. 1903. Pp. 
246. 


“What can the man do that cometh after 
Even that which hath been 
already done.’”’ This utterance shows pro- 
phetic foresight of our authors who have 
written books about Champlain. His own 
narrative, penned by himself and printed 
while he lived, ranks among the best of un- 
conscious autobiographies. In many ways 
it is analogous to the Anabasis of Xeno- 
phon. Each was the primitive reconnois- 


sance of unknown races in a world unknown. 


The one has become a French classic as the 
other was a Greek. Parkman’s life we may 
compare to the fullest abridgment of the 
ancient original, extending to well-nigh a 
hundred pages of Grote, while this latest 
effusion by Mr. Dix, and shorter volumes 
by Sedgwick and others, and the historic 
patches scattered in Winsor, Fiske, and the 
rest, are not unmixed with matters which, 
if not baser, distract attention from that 
continuous view of a single personality 
which a true biography exacts. 

The original three volumes form a French 
pudding so rich in plums that no gatherer 
there has been able to carry them all away 
with him. The first comer naturally did his 
best to master the sweetest, and those who 
followed him, if not treading in his tracks, 
have snapped up trifles either unconsidered 
by the first gleaner, or considered by him 
irrelevant to his purpose, which was solely 
to paint his hero and his environment by 
characteristic touches. Mr. Dix’s produc- 
tion seems a cage in point. 
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A single typical example will make our 
meaning plain Nineteen lines in Park- 
man comprise the entire existence of 
Madame Champlain from her first mention 
a child of twelve, till her 
twenty 


leath about 


years after that of her husband. 
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Mr. Dix, on the other hand, consecrates a | 


hundred lines and ten more to her mar 


riage ceremony, with details as 


largely 


fanciful as sensational. In Sedgwick, a 


more brief abridger, these nuptials are 
Parkman 
(whose book is much larger) gives to her 
whole career. The 
plain’s Héléne lacked the character and 
force to make her a real helpmeet, seems 
to be altogether Sedgwick’s own, whil 
Winsor holds that the marriage did not 
come off till ten years after the 
function or phantasmagory. 

We regard Mr. Dix'’s work as only an 
abridgment, notwithstanding his pages ar: 
no fewer than Parkman’s. Our reason for 
thus classing it is not merely its diffuse- 


ness and peppering with condiments little 


granted more ample room than 


remark that Cham 


pompous 


needed except for claptrap, but for his 
scantiness of exact statements, dates, and 
index, and his maiming every chapter by 
leaving it without any itemized references 
to sources or key to its contents, both in the 
outset and all along to the end. Above all 
do we regret the inadequate treatment of 
cardinal points, as, for example, the rela 
tions of Champlain to the Jesuits and others 
who strove to rule or ruin him. 

Parkman's ‘Champlain,’ a new departure 
in American historical narrative in 1865, 
within six years had reached its ninth edi- 
tion, and roused for works of its class a 


popularity before unknown. It proved, 








among other surprises, that our Puritan an- | 


cestors had no sufferings to be compared 
with those of the first French Canadians, 
which nothing but French 
could have lived through. It described a 
live-and-let-live policy, a vivendi, 
by which a superior race could settle among 
a weaker one and yet not destroy it. His 
offering was the result of patient and 
shrewd research at home and abroad, and 
led to the publication or reissue of not a 
few of his sources, which, if not manuscript, 
had become of extreme rarity. None of his 
contemporaries knew so much as he, through 
bitter experience, of that aboriginal world 
in the heart of which Champlain had 
founded New France and so laid its cor- 
nerstone that it still lives in the language, 
customs, and institutions of millions. He 
portrayed a character which readers know 
not whether to admire most as heroic or 
wise or good, greatly falling with his fall- 
ing colony, but living to raise it into new- 
ness of life. 

How much, at the end of forty years, 
has Mr. Dix added to Parkman? The first 
new things to strike the eye are pictorial 
—Champlain’s wedding signature, his fifty- 
foot monument at Quebec, not erected till 
1898, and two welcome portraits of him 
(one in his best years, and then as aging), 
though we are not told their provenance 
The other five drawings—Quebec, St. Croix, 
and three fights with Iroquois—were all 
known to Parkman, but judged too puerile 
for reproduction, being such as a child of 
ten would draw, innocent of rudimentary 
regard to proportion and perspective. The 
youthful voyage to Central America, which 
Parkman had condensed into less than two 
pages, is expanded by Dix into eighteen, a 


bonhomi« 


modus 





chapter called “The Making of a Sallor.” 


In order to gain verge enough for this 
Spanish episode is well as for a pano 
rama of European glories tn the renascence 
luring Champlain's first ad there 
is a plentiful lack of a fitting introduction 
similar to Parkman's earliest adventures 
of the French themselves in the v quar- 
ter where Champlain's life and labors were 
to round out more than thirty year above 
all, the traditional and histo: possi bili 


ties of a pre-Columbian and pre-Cabotian 
liscovery of America by Breton fishermen 
The most thrilling addition in Dix is a sin 
gle date, 1634, instead of 1639, as the year 
in which Nicollet, an explorer dispatched 
yy Champlain, reached either a Wisconsin 
affluent of the Missiasippi, or a river inter- 
osculating with it, and returned in time to 
gladden the last lingering illness of his 
great captain, and thus hel 

in peace 


alr p him to depart 
How peculiarly this date was rec 
tifled with even legal proof, after Parkman 
wrote, we are not told, though we might 
have been, in a tithe of the pace squan 
dered on ad-captandum fancies or fringes 
Thanks 
not what, in 


Mr. Dix is a fascinating writer. 
to modernity or we know 


two readings we unawares came to his 
finis. Readers will thus often get as much 
from him as from Parkman,even when Park- 
man has given them mor It is praise 
enough for this most recent writer to place 
him in the front rank of the sertes of bio- 
graphical followers who must all go behind 
the pioneer that blazed their way—the first 
American pathfinder and pathbreaker in the 


sphere of the father of New France 


Essays on Great Writers 
Sedgwick, jr. 
& Co. 1903. 


By Henry Dwight 
Boston Houghton, Miffiln 

Such among 
writers as we find in this volume inevitably 
yields one or two choice incompatibllities. 


compulsory companionship 


Montaigne, Cervantes, Scott, and Thackeray 
can doubtless always forgather as men of 
the world, if not on a common ground of 





literary aims and ideals; elective affinities 
uniting Macaulay and D’Annunzio are not 
revealed through unexpected collocation 
What brings these studies together is com 
munity of original appearance in a literary 
magazine, and an undeniably even-toned 
uniformity in the discussion of the respec- 
tive places in literature of these famous men 
—from Mr. Sedgwick’s point of view. His un- 
disguised sympathies are chiefly with writ- 
ers who use his own speech and frame their 
teaching in view of a high, yet 


purpose. The 


worldly, 
“kindling of enthusiasm for 
“power for good’’ (p. 39), 
would thus seem to be the fundamental, if 


large causes,” 
not supreme, tests of the inherent worth of 
great literature. It is consequently without 
dismay that we fall (p. 231) on the other- 
wise disconcerting declaration “Surely, 
there is more poetry in the making of the 
British Empire than was ever printed in 
France.”” Such a criterion might serve for 
a comic comparative study of the present 
poet laureate and Hugo 

Mr. Sedgwick’'s D’ Annun- 
zio is for this reason quite unsuited for 
serious critical diacussion, inasmuch as the 
Italian novelist’s ineradicable curiosity over 
pathological cases fills this transatlantic 
reader with equally incurable disgust and 
anger. D’Annunzio, as the most cursory 
reading will show, proceeds on the tacit 


treatment of 
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assumption that relatively virtuous and 
sane characters are of distinctly less impor- 
tance and interest, for purposes of novel- 
writing, than madmen or perverts—a propo- 
sition hardly entitled to rank among uni- 
versally accepted canons of fiction either in 
Italy or elsewhere. Still, to any one who 
has read as much of his work as from Mr. 
Sedgwick’s indignant comments might ap- 
pear, the incisive satire of the would-be 
Juvenal should be obvious. Deeper-reach- 
ing criticism might go on to point out that 
great satirists do not, as a rule, dwell 
quite so complacently on the merely volup- 
tuous. The incongruous union (not blend- 
ing) of a sharply observant satirical nature 
with a Southern temperament passionately 
exuberant has resulted in an amorphous 
product, interesting to placid critics, and 
safe enough for persons whose moral equi- 
librium is sufficiently stable to stand the 
shock of a book. But the sad-colored spec- 
tacles of the conventional moralist at his 
easy task obscure for him the real inten- 
sity of artistic qualities which rudimen- 
tary good taste usually prefers to discover 
elsewhere. And, strangely enough, several 
of the earlier works of D’Annunzio are 
themselves far more convincing examples 
“of the vain struggles of the primary in- 
stincts against the moral nature of man” 
than the two foremost illustrations that Mr. 
Sedgwick goes out of his way to select; 
for we confess to some surprise at seeing 
(p. 63) “Cidipus Tyrannus” and ‘The Scar- 
let Letter’ specially designated as verifying 
the triumph of any moral principle. Simi- 
larly unguarded assertions are found in 
the essay on Macaulay. How can any one 
who has read such of his letters as Sir 
George Trevelyan saw fit to publish, declare 
that Macaulay “‘never had the education of 
a great private, personal emotion’? We are 
also informed that “he never was in love; 
he never comprehended the meaning of re- 
ligion’ (p. 158)—apparently because he 
prudently kept silence on both topics. 

In the essay entitled “Some Aspects of 
Thackeray,” Mr. Sedgwick sets forth his 
own social and artistic convictions with a 
born of confidence in their 
strength. His estimate of the great world- 
ly philosopher’s work rests on the a-priori 
premises already referred to, that high pur- 
poses and a positive faith are the essen- 
In both these respects Thackeray is 
found wanting. He impassively waived 
the deeper issues of philosophical and re- 
ligious inquiry. ‘He is never dis- 
turbed by any scheme of metaphysics” (p. 
335); “Thackeray lacked the poet's eye; he 


plumpness 


tials 


could not see, and was not troubled” (p. 
341); “Thackeray is not a democrat” (p. 
342) All which is very true, but totally 


irrelevant if we can but accept an artist's 
nature as his Maker and the world together 
fashioned it towards variety and in- 
dividuality in Nevertheless, Thacker- 
ay had his own faith in nobility of person- 


have 


art 


al character, in all things tending to great 
ideals of life and conduct, though not con- 
with the 
pansionism and chimerical personal equall- 
ty. He would, indeed, have been the last 
of men to entertain the soclal-democratic 
idea here described as a ‘wish to have a 
ready channel from man to man through 
which the emotional floods of life can pour” 
(p. 343). We may hope that, even in a 
republic, there still remain some few who 


nected shadowy schemes of ex- 





understand the results of his classic self- 
restraint and dignity. As to the hackney- 
ed charge that his women are all fools or 
knaves, the rebuttal is ready in the persons 
of Mary Titmarsh, Madame de Florac, and 
Ethel Newcome. Again, if “Sir Pitt Craw- 
ley, Jos. Sedley, the struggle over Miss 
Crawley, Harry Foker, the Chevalier de 
Florac are all in the realm of 
farce” (p. 337), surely a very thin parti- 
tion divides its bounds from reality. 

In “English and French Literature’ the 
reader must not expect to find a judicial 
comparison of their respective merits; on 
the contrary, the exultant confidence in 
the unapproachable superiority of Anglo- 
Saxondom and _ its products inspires 
throughout a note like the chortle of a ju- 
bilant mother at a baby show. We can 
have no quarrel with the candor that in- 
veighs against sham or borrowed admira- 
tion in literature; we are as fully aware as 
Mr. Sedgwick of the bogus quality in much 
pretentious cosmopolitanism; but the dam- 
aging admission of a resolve to read for- 
eign literatures through English or Ameri- 
can prejudice removes the subject from the 
region of argument by reducing every ex- 
pression of opinion on his part to the more 
or less entertaining fact of a private pref- 
erence. ‘‘What English-speaking person in 
his heart thinks that any French poet is 
worthy to loose one shoe-latchet in the 
poet’s corner of English shoes?” (p. 204). 
Careful study of the best French prose 
might perhaps suggest a more effective use 
of suitable metaphor; it is difficult to 
guess how the logic might be mended when 
Wwe read, as the summary of the conten- 
tion, that ‘‘men who have thrown off the 
bias of nationality have disqualified them- 
selves for the task’’—in other words, the 
only comparative criticism of any weight 
is to come from those who deliberately shut 
their eyes to all qualities save those they 
had rather see. What we are in this dog- 
matic way called upon to admire is the 
“audacious spirit’’ or ‘‘adventurous capa- 
city’’ in English writers, which their French 
rivals, it seems, have failed to develop be- 
cause of their fondness for Paris and its 
reputed ‘‘classical benches.’’” The whole 
passage (pp. 220-1) in which this strange 
specimen of argumentation is presented is 
remarkable as containing the closest-piled 
question-begging we have met with for 
long months. Want of ‘audacity’? seems 
perversely inapplicable to the literature 
which for two hundred years has been al- 
most a synonym for brilliant innovation; 
but the examples here quoted stop with 
Corneille, of whom it is casually remarked 
that he “bas the nobleness of a jeune fille.” 
The absence of the adventurous spirit ren- 
ders it impossible for the French to plant 
colonies, for, “wreck them on a_ desert 
island, Villon will pick blackberries, Ron- 
sard will skip stones, Montaigne whittle, 
Here again the pleading is unfor- 
tunate, since not only is France to-day the 
second colonizing power in Europe, but one 
of the most striking characteristics of her 
explorers and travellers is a well-nigh un- 
rivalled adaptability and inventiveness 
when thrown on their own resources, un- 
hampered by bureaucracy, in an untrod- 
den country. Nay, more: if Mr, Sedgwick 
had chosen to look for examples elsewhere 
than among the comparatively few men 
who support his thesis, he might have 
found, at random, an ample tale of French 
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writers of distinction with capacity for 
practical activity as well, notably Moliére, 
Voltaire, Bossuet, Beaumarchais, Cha- 
teaubriand, Guizot, Thiers. Systematic prej- 
udice and paradox have their uses; not, 
however, as aids to literary criticism in 
any sense deserving such honorable desig- 
nation. 





The Haymarket Theatre: Some Records and 
Reminiscences. By Cyril Maude. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1903. 


Of all existent theatres in London only 
two, Drury Lane and Covent Garden, are so 
intimately associated with the history of 
the legitimate British drama as the little 
house in the Haymarket. The present 
building dates only from 1820, but its pred- 
ecessor, on an adjacent site, was opened 
almost exactly one hundred years earlier, 
and flourished, with the ordinary vicissi- 
tudes of theatrical fortune, until the new 
Theatre Royal was ready to take its place, 
so that, practically, the story of the two 
houses is one and covers a period of nearly 
two centuries. During this time the stage 
of one or the other was trodden by nearly 
all the most famous players on the scroll of 
theatrical fame, from the rascally Theophi- 
lus Cibber down to Mr. Beerbohm Tree; 
and it would scarcely be an exaggeration to 
say that the history of the Haymarket The- 
atre, since its foundation, corresponds with 
that of the British stage. Any reader ex- 
pecting to find any such comprehensive re- 
view in this volume will be grievously dis- 
appointed, but if he be an amateur, un- 
familiar with theatrical literature, he will 
be well entertained by a copious collec- 
tion of anecdotes, culled from various text- 
books, which are just as good now as when 
they were first printed. To do Mr. Maude 
justice, it must be admitted that he makes 
no pretence of being either student, critic 
or historian, or anything more than a re-. 
tailer of gossip. He apologizes incessantly 
(not by any means unnecessarily) for his 
innumerable sins of omission and commis- 
sion, and is so evidently conscious of his 
own deficiencies that he disarms serious 
criticism; but it is permissible to wonder 
why he should have undertaken to explore 
a mine of such wealth if he meant to be 
contented with the observations of earlier’ 
investigators. 

It would not be reasonable, perhaps, to 
look in a superficial work of this sort for 
new or rare material concerning the earlier 
theatre. Mr. Maude chatters pleasantly 
enough about Charlotte Clarke, Foote, Gar- 
rick, Macklin, Bannister, Palmer, Shuter, 
Elizabeth Farren, the Kembles, the e!der 
Mathews, Theodore Hook, and other no- 
tabilities, but all his anecdotes are hoary. 
To the two Colemans he devotes a little 
more space, and quotes some figures which 
indicate that actors and playwrights as 
well as the manager reaped considerable 
profits in the eighteenth century. Foote, 
for instance, drew more than £1,500 from 
the Haymarket treasury in 1777 in six 
months, although he acted for only a week. 
Considering the relative value of money, 
this compares very favorably with modern 
incomes, The rent of the theatre at that 
time was £200 a year. To the elder Cole- 
man belongs the honor of having organized 
the first stock company at the Haymarket. 
The younger, in the later days of his 


career, was Examiner of Plays, and exhib- 
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ited much ingenuity and unscrupulousness 
in multiplying the fees of that office. He 
used to exact a separate fee of two guineas 
for every new song, glee or overture intro- 
duced at a benefit performance, and there- 
by turned what no doubt seemed to him 
a pretty penny. But one actor was too 
clever for him. He strung together all his 
songs, recitations, imitations, etc., in play 
form, and managed to get a license for 
them in bulk, as if they were a single 
piece. This must have been the origin of 
the modern farce comedy. According to 
some extracts from an old Haymarket 
diary or log-book, of which more would 
have been welcome, it appears that there 
was mighty little discipline among the 
members of the company. Both actors and 
actresses seem to have absented them- 
selves at their own sweet will, and not in- 
frequently one or more of the pieces on the 
programme could not be performed be- 
cause important players were in the voca- 
tive. The closing days of the little theatre 
were the most brilliant, when Elliston, 
Liston, and Young, ‘‘Dicky’’ Suett, Dow- 
ton, Munden, Kelly, Mrs. Glover, and others 
scarcely less famous, constituted a verit- 
able galaxy of talent. Mr. Maude, in writ- 
ing of them, draws freely from the pages 
of Charles Lamb and other familiar au- 
thorities. The extracted matter is good, 
but not an improvement upon the original. 

It is, however, infinitely superior to the 
trivial and often silly stuff with which Mr. 
Maude has filled the latter half of his book, 
which deals with the eighty years of the 
present Haymarket Theatre. With the 
drama, with acting, with the history of the 
house it has almost nothing to do. He gives 
the names of most of the eminent nine- 
teenth-century players, from Madame Ves- 
tris to Mr. Beerbohm Tree, and mentions a 
few plays, but has scarcely a line of descrip- 
tion, criticism, or intelligent comment, and 
nothing remotely resembling a comprehen- 
sive or consecutive sketch. He furnishes 
no lists of characters, plays, companies, or 
authors, attempts no comparisons of acting 
or managements, but confines himself to an 
occasional empty generality, and fills up the 
intervals with foolish stage stories, paltry 
personal anecdote, pleasant references to 
fellow-actors and critics, ebullitions of 
gratified pride at being the manager of so 
illustrious a temple of the drama, and other 
irrelevant balderdash. Although a good 
Many pages are devoted to Benjamin Web- 
ster—one of the most powerful and versa- 
tile actors of modern times, called the 
English Lemaitre—and to Benjamin Buck- 
stone, who ruled the Haymarket gloriously 
for more than a generation and made it 
known the world over as the English home 
of high and low comedy, there is nothing in 
his book, except the portraits, to show what 
manner of men they were. The fact that he 
is not old enough to have had much person- 
al knowledge of either can hardly be accept- 
ed as a justification of Mr. Maude’s pre- 
suming to write about them. At least he 
might have published a few casts of some of 
the many old comedies in which Compton, 
Chippendale, Howe, Coe, Widdicombe, Buck- 
stone, and others won some of the 
most substantial and artistic triumphs 
known to the London stage of the 
nineteenth century. The true story of the 
Haymarket is yet to be written, and it is to 
be hoped that some day a competent theat- 
rical student will undertake the task. 





History of the Commercial and Financial Re- 
lations between England and Ireland from 
the period of the Restoration. By Alice 
Effie Murray. London: P. S. King & Son. 


It is unusual to find a subject such as 
that described in the title of this book 
Miss Murray had a 
distinguished career at Girton College, was 
elected to a research studentship at the 
London School of Economics, and was one 
of the first woman students to obtain a 
doctorate in economics and _ political 
Her book is a useful and serious 
contribution to the history of the lament- 
able relations between England and Ire- 
land, of special value to Irishmen as being 
written by an English student, and evidenc- 
ing industry, care, and appreciation of eco- 
nomic facts. 


handled by a woman. 


science. 


It is a common complaint of Englishmen 
that the Irish are continually lamenting 
over the past and admitted misgovernment 
of Ireland instead of addressing themselves 
to making the best of the present con- 
ditions; but, as Mr. Hewins in the preface 
says, “there is no subject on which we 
[English] are more ignorant, or the study 
of which is more likely to correct extrava- 
grant views of British genius.’’ Miss Mur- 
ray shows that the present backward con- 
dition of Ireland and relative decline are 
largely due to causes long at work, the 
effects of which persist though the im- 
mediate causes have disappeared. The ob- 
ject of her book is to give a plain his- 
torical account of the commercial and 
financial relations between England and 
Ireland during the last 250 years, and to 
show how those relations have reacted on 
the history of the two countries and their 
political life 

After the Cromwellian wars Ireland was 
little better than a wilderness. The esti- 
mated population was 1,100,000, of whom 
300,000 were English and Scotch adven- 
turers and settlers, to whom the greater 
part of the land had been assigned on its 
confiscation from the former owners. The 
Protestants possessed three-quarters of the 
land, five-sixths of the housing, and two- 
thirds of what foreign trade there was 
The native population was in a condition 
of the greatest misery, subjected to the 
degrading and demoralizing effects of the 
penal laws, and were kept so for over 
200 years. 

To the restrictions placed on the cattle 
trade, the provision trade, the woollen, 
cotton, glass, and other smaller industries 
Miss Murray ascribes the destitution, re- 
peated famines, and misery that prevailed 
without intermission, as well as the pres- 
ent relatively backward condition of Ire- 
land. To these were superadded the effects 
of the land system and the penal laws, 
“more subtly degrading and more demoral- 
izing to the character of the people than 
the bloodthirsty enactments in France or 
Spain against the Protestants”; laws, in 
the words of Edmund Burke, ‘as well fit- 
ted for the impoverishment and degradation 
of a people, and the debasement in them 
of human nature itself, as ever proceeded 
from the perverted ingenuity of man.” 
While export and import duties, sometimes 
absolute prohibition, killed trade and in- 
dustry, exportation of the inhabitants was 
compelled or encouraged. After the Crom- 
wellian wars “thousands of young men, 


boys, and giils had been sent off as slaves 





— —_——— — = 
to the Barbadoes and Jamaltica.” 
1725 and 1728, 4,200 men, women, and chil 
dren were shipped off to the West Indlee 
alone.”” In such circumstances the Irisb 
revenue was quite insufficient for the wants 
of the country 


“Betweer 


Small as it was, it was 
burdened with “an enormous pension list 
of which only a very small part was given 
to persons resident in Ireland." All the 
remunerative offices in the Government 
Church, and army were in the hands of 
Englishmen who hardly ever set foot ie 
the country. “Pensions to Kings’ favorites 
and sinecure offices of all Kinds, not only 
ground down the people by unnecessary 
taxes, but also perverted the morals of the 
upper class of Irishmen.’ Among those ia 
receipt of pensions on the Irish Establish 

ment were the Countess of Walsingham 
£1,200, the Countess of Lippic £1,200, Lady 
Betty Waldegrave £800, Lady Kilmansegeg 
£1,250, Countess of Bellamont £1,500, Prin 

cess Amelia £1,000, Princess Augusta £5 

000, Lady Yarmouth £4,000, the Queen of 
Denmark £3,000. Many of these pensions 
were, in the words of Archbishop King. 
“for services that, though very obliging te 
the person who gave the pension, yet were 
not proper to be alleged as motives in the 
grant.” 

The volunteer movement and Grattan’s 
declaration of Irish rights were largely due 
to the effect 
Irishmen by the American war of inde 


produced on the minds of 
pendence The popular feeling in favor 
of free trade for Ireiand was shown not 
only by the excitement and spe®ches ali 
over the country the volunteer artillery 
paraded in College Green with the motto on 
their cannon, “Free Trade or a Speedy 


Revolution.” Following the examp): of 


the American colonies, ‘‘non-importatiou 
leagues’ had been established all over th 
country. In Dublin an association of ladies 
resolved “that we will not wear any articl 
that is not the product or manufacture o 
this country, and that w will not perm 
the addresses of any of the other sex who 
are not equally zealous in th 

this country.’ 

legisla iv i 

judicial supremacy of the British Parlia 


ment in 1783 was followed by a short period 


The renunciation of the 


of general prosperity in trading and indu 
trial matters. Real free trade existed 
Customs were looked on as a means of rais 
ing revenue, not of affording protection 
As compared with 
England, those in Ireland were infinitely 
lighter, though different 
from time to time for protection The 


juties still levied in 
trades clamored 


financial provisions of the Union were 
grossly unfair to Ireland, and proved even 
more unfair than had been anticipated 
There was an enormous increase in the 
separate debt of Ireland. The amalgama- 


tion of the English and Irish Exchequer 


1826, and the imposition of indiscriminate 
taxation on two countries whose wants and 
circumstances were wholly dissimilar 
digastrous to Ireland The poverty and 
misery of the Irish people culminated 


1848, and since then there has been a 
crease in population from 5! 
4% millions. The greatest increase in th 


permanent taxation of Ireland, which was 


gradually assimilated to hat of Gr t 
Britain, took place between 1553 ind 1386/ 
and since then, for what are called imper 
purpose taxation 


practically the 


on individuals in both countris 
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As no separate records of the trade and 
eommerce of the two countries have been 
kept since 1826, it is impossible to make 
any comparison between the two countries 
based on figures of exports and imports. 
Miss Murray recognizes fully the exces- 
sive burden of imperial and local taxation 
on the declining population of Ireland, but 
is inclined to look on this as a question be- 
tween classes, not between the two coun- 
tries as separate financial entities: 

“The huge expenditure on Irish services,” 
she says, ‘lies in the political and social 
condition of Ireland and the fact that the 
Government is really not conducted on a 
peace footing. A large number of soldiers 
is always kept in the country—their cost 
is reckoned as ‘Irish services’—while the 
Royal Irish constabulary is in reality a 
standing army, and the most expensive po- 
lice force in the world.” 


In the concluding chapters she exag- 
gerates enormously the beneficial work of 
the new Agricultural Department and the 
Congested Districts Board, as well as the 
importance of some minor industries con- 
ducted partly or wholly as philanthropic 
enterprises. One example of this may be 
given: ‘‘Basket work is carried on as a 
eottage industry in several places; at Let- 
terfrack in Connemara the industry is es- 
pecially flourishing.”’ This industry was 
started about fifteen years ago by an Eng- 
lishwoman, Miss Sophia Sturge, and is car- 
ried on in a small iron building where 
probably there were never more than ten 
workers at one time. Miss Sturge learned 
the tra@fe thoroughly, and turned out some 
excellent workmen, one of whom is said 
to be now doing a good business in the 
trade at Pittsburgh. After nine years’ de- 
work, Miss Sturge’s health broke 
down, and the industry in the hands of a 
manager has almost ceased to be what it 
under Miss Sturge’s management—a 
useful technical school for a very small 
number of boys. It is dificult to buy basket 
work of any description in Dublin that has 
not come from England or France, and as 
a commercial undertaking Letterfrack bas- 
ketmaking has never been a success. 
whole, Miss Murray’s book is 
unique; crammed with facts vouched by 
reference to the original documents—acts 
of Parliament, Parliamentary papers, of- 
ficial statistical returns—and illustrated by 
quotations from contemporary observers 
and writers during the whole period treat- 
ed. The list of authorities named in the 
bibliography extends to twenty-two pages; 
there is a good index; the type is excellent. 
The labor must have been enormous, and 
the student of Irish questions has a book of 
great interest and of real value for refer- 
ence. 
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was 
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Pewter Plate: A Historical and Descriptive 
Handbook. By H. J. L. J. Massé, M.A. 
With 100 illustrations. London: Georgo 
Bell & Sons; New York: The Macmillan 
Co. 1904. Imperial! 8vo, pp. xxl., 299. 


Pewter, a mixture of tin with other al- 
loys, generally a small proportion of lead, 
was an important metal in the domestic 
economy of nations for several centuries. 
It took the place of “trenchers treene”’ and 
wooden platters, eventually to give way to 
the cheaper and more easily cleaned ves- 
sels of pottery and glass. This handbook 
is the first to be published on the subject, 
in the English language at all events, fol- 








lowing closely the issue of Mr. Welch’s 
‘History of the Pewterers’ Company’ of Lon- 
don, to the year 1760; and to the touch 
plates illustrated in that work Mr. Massé 
has compiled a much-needed index. After 
explaining that the custom of recasting 
damaged vessels instead of repairing them 
was the cause of the disappearance of much 
old pewterware, Mr. Massé traces the ety- 
mology of the word pewter, referring to 
the laxity of its use in German and French 
under the term tin, just as copper and brass 
are classed together in the French cuivre. 
The sources of tin and lead are given, also 
a table of the various alloys which make up 
the several grades of pewter and Britannia 
metal (which is only a pewter of good 
quality, containing no lead). The history, 
ordinances, and troubles of the craft in 
many countries precede a description of the 
various vessels and the mode of their manu- 
facture. The ware was mostly cast, to be 
finished sometimes by hand, sometimes by 
turning in a lathe. “In early times the 
moulds belonged to the craft guild or fel- 
lowship, and were lent to the brethren who 
required them, provided they knew how to 
make proper use of them.’’ Many of these 
moulds are preserved in various museums, 
and the old spoon moulds of colonial days 
are to be found in those of this country. 
Domestic and church utensils are fully de- 
scribed and illustrated, with copious ex- 
tracts from wills and inventories. Nor 
does the author neglect the cleaning and 
repairing of pewter, furnishing instructions 
as to removing scratches and indentations. 

The most interesting chapter to the col- 
lector is that on ‘‘Pewter Marks.” Whe- 
ther there was any common mark of the 
London Pewterers’ Company is not quite 
clear; the rose crowned, which is found 
also on Scotch, Flemish, Dutch, French, 
and German wares, and the X crowned, were 
stamped on the goods, not by the Pewterers’ 
Company, but by the craftsmen themselves 
The maker was compelled to register or 
strike his touch on the plate at the Hall, 
sometimes with his name at length, with or 
without a date, according to the regulations 
then in foree. It will be evident that in 
most cases only an approximate date can be 
given to pewter vessels, as there were no 
yearly letters like those used by the silver- 
smiths. The small imitation hall-marks 
used in addition to the maker’s touch were 
copies of silver marks; the leopard’s head, 
the lion rampant, and a figure of Britannia 
being most common. That there was always 
friction between the London goldsmiths 
and pewterers is certain. In the records of 
1625, complaint is made to the Lords of the 
Council of pewter marked like silver, which 
resulted in the pewterers receiving ‘the 
order from the Lord Maior and Court of Al- 
dren concerning the etrikeing of the Marke 
proper to the Goldsmithes.” 

An inventory of the principal works to be 
found in the museums of Europe is given, 
followed by a list of touches from the five 
touch-plates preserved at Pewterers’ Hall; 
miscellaneous English and foreign marks, in 
alphabetical order; a list of foreign makera; 
a bibliography (unfortunately omitting the 
many interesting articles published in pe- 
riodicals); and finally a list of Freemen up 
to 1824, the date at which the last touch 
was struck on the plate at the Hall and the 
trade of pewterer had practically ceased. 

Mr. Massé is to be thanked for this in- 
teresting book on an ancient craft, now ex- 





tinct, or at least moribund, and of which 
so little has hitherto been known. For a 
future edition he asks for rubbings of 
marks, and it is to be hoped that these may 
be produced in facsimile by some photo- 
graphic process, without trusting to de- 
scriptions alone, as in the present work. 





Vieilles Maisons, Vieuw Papiers. (Paris 
Révolutionnaire.) Par G. Lenétre. Deux- 
iéme série. Perrin: Paris. 1903. 


Those who know something of the older 
Paris and of its Revolutionary days will 
discover much fascinating diversion, and not 
a little instruction, in M. Len6étre’s new se- 
ries of stories forming the second volume of 
his ‘Paris Révolutionnaire.’ Like the ear- 
lier collection, this is made up of painstak- 
ing studies of the minor characters who 
either do not appear upon the ordinary his- 
torian’s stage or are named and vanish. And 
yet these personages are sometimes pathet- 
ic victims of the tragedy, and occasionally 
they play an important if obscure part. For 
example, here is the Abbé de Cajamano, who 
figured in the strange Malet conspiracy of 
1812. Pasquier, who as prefect of the police 
barely escaped being a victim of the con- 
spiracy, refers to him simply as a Spanish 
priest, and adds that a vain search was 
made for him after the arrest of the chief 
conspirators. This priest is the subject of 
one of M. Lenétre’s most interesting stud- 
ies, which incidentally throws some light 
on the conspiracy itself. The story 
is based upon the dossier of the af- 
fair preserved in the National Ar- 
chives. The sequel shows that in this in- 
stance Pasquier’s memory was at fault, for 
the Abbé was not only arrested, but tried, 
and imprisoned until the return of the Bour- 
bons. He was one of those poor creatures 
practised upon by the malignity of fortune, 
so dumbly innocent that when he did not 
stumble into the toils of a real conspiracy 
he was treated as too suspicious-looking a 
person to be trusted outside of La Force. 

Another figure, fantastic, burlesque were 
it not real, is the Baron de Géramb, who 
suddenly appeared in London in 1810, and 
confided to the ministry his project of 
throwing upon the French coast an army 
made up of deserters from the foreign regi- 
ments serving under Napoleon. He ex- 
plained that he had already armed and 
equipped 24,000 Croats, whom he offered to 
deliver at cost, including transportation to 
London. The Government finally deported 
him to Denmark, whence he was extradited 
to Paris and shut up in Vincennes as a sup- 
posed English spy. He ended his days as 
procureur-général of the order of Trap- 
pists. Nearly all the other sketches de- 
scribe men or women of the Revolution— 
Madame Fouquler-Tinville, the carpenter 
Simon and his wife, who for a time had the 
care of the Dauphin, Madame Hébert, “la 
mére Duchesne,” and others. One of the 
most curious chapters, describing the career 
of an Englishman named Greive, tells how 
Madame DuBarry came to be arrested and 
sent to the guillotine. According to M. 
Len6tre’s theory of the evidence, this man 
had been concerned in the stealing of her 
diamonds, and, to cover up the crime, deck- 
ed himself out as an “enragé’’ Jacobin, and 
hounded her systematically until she per- 
ished on the scaffold, It should be noted 
that while M. Lenétre’s interpretation of 
the facts in such a case may be questioned, 
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his method of investigation is sound and 
exact, resting upon official records either in 
the National Archives, the archives of the 
police, or in other similar collections. As 
he is a successful dramatist, he has a strong 
sense for the points of a story. 
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his First Dialogue, relate directly to the Pilgrim 


$4.00 a hundred 
SEND FOR COMPLETE LISTS. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK, 


Old South Meeting 


House, Washington Street, Boston. 








Travel. 





“Under blue Italian skies.”’ 


SAN JOAQUIN 
VALLEY. 


This wonderful California valley has 
less than a million inhabitants but is 
capable of sustaining a population equal 
to that of Italy, which is nearly thirty- 
three millions. It is similar in climate 
and productions to Italy, and is des- 
tined to become one of the richest sec- 
tions in the world. The best way to 
reach it from the East is by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


and their connections, and it affords re- 
markable inducements for persons de- 
siring to live in a pure, healthful 
atmosphere and upon a most produce 
tive soil. 


A copy of the 52-page Illustrated Catalogue 
of the “ Four-Track Series,” New York Cen- 
tral’s books of travel and education, will be 
sent free, to any address, on receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General 
z Passenger Agent, New York Central & Hud- 

son River Railroad, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 

















Financial. 


We buy and sell — oe exchanges ona 
make Cable transfers of money on Eu- 
wear” ad rope, Australia, and South Africa; also 
CREDIT make collections and issue Commercial 
and Travellers’ Credits available in all 
parts of the world, 
International Cheques, Certificates of Deposit. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 


NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 





For Rent. 
ToRent, Lake Asquam,Holderness, N.H. 


Plastered furnished house of fourteen rooms, bath, 
and laundry. Accessible to water with boating privi- 
leges. Fine view. Apply to ASQUAM FARM, Ashland, 
N. H. 





VOR RENT, FOR SIX MONTHS OR 
a year, a furnished house in **LAWRENCE 
ARK,” Bronxville, N. ¥. 80 minutes from Grand 
Central station. Apply to LORENZO J. HAICH, 
Bronxville, N. Y. 





For Sale. 


UZZARDS BA VY—Inland and Shore— 
Bulldings and furnishings poclelvety perfect; open 
fires, Chileon furnace, bath. Cheap to settle estate. 
110 Nort h Street, Boston. 








American Connoisseur 


MONTHLY ART MAGAZINE DE LUXE 
Devoted to 


Painting, Sculpture, Architecture, 
Music and Drama. 


Write to-day for particulars as to free subscrip- 
tion offer. 
AMERICAN CONNOISSEUR, 
481 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
District Managers wanted in every city. 





WANTED. 
The Statesmen’s Year Book for 1902 and 1903 


Address, stating price, H.C. WOOD, P.O, Box 704 
New York City. 
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ER Msn 2 


; Robert Browning 
Rich Laces. gle gg eg 


“The criticism, from start to finish, is ad- 


a i . i Tenis is mirable. Avoiding every sort of temptation— 
Lierre, Point d’ Alengon, Point Venise, Irish Crochet Saibawing Winky ‘paraghtene en erentinen 


Laces, Allovers and Galons, grandiloquence—it moves straight to the heart 


of the poetry, probing its intention and sifting 
Bridal Veils. 


its performance with great exactitude and no 
Model Sets, Valenciennes Sets. 


little subtlety of appreciation.’’—[Standard. 
se 
Ireland in the New 
Chiffons, Mousselines, and Fancy Lace Nets. Century 
oo Hon. Sir HORACE PLUNKETT, 


A i oa. as oe fd ee ~4 

~h3 partment o griculture an echnical In- 
Lace Handkerc hiefs. struction for Ireland; Member of His Ma- 
jesty’s Privy Council in Ireland. S8vo, $1.75 


net. 
‘“* ‘Treland in the New Century’ is beyond doubt 
{ St. one of the most thoughtful and fruitful con- 
| ; tributions to the Irish question that have been 








made by any writer during the last twenty 
years.’’—[Westminster Gazette. 


New York. E. P. DUTTON & CO., 
. 31 West 23d St., N. Y. - 


THE EXPANSION 
NEW LETTERS OF 
rebems ot ter SUOSIAT | THOMAS GARLYLE 


of he For East. Edited and Annotated by ALEXANDER Car- 
By ALFRED RAMBAUD. LYLE. 


SECOND EDITION d Vv d 

With an Essay on THE RUSSIAN Profusely Illustrated. 2 Vols. Boxed. 
PEOPLE, by J. Novicow. 8vo, $6.00 net. 

Since the overthrow of the Tartar yoke Uniform with ‘‘New Letters of Jane 
Russia has steadily advanced into Western ” 

Europe, the Balkans, Siberia, and now Welsh Carlyle. 

presses on Persia, India, and China. Her 

policy is the key to the Far Eastern ques- THE BROOKLYN EAGLE WRITES: ‘‘Here 

tion. M. Rambaud enables the reader to we have Carlyle at his best. 400 letters, all 

realize the probable destiny of Russia. scintillating with graphicalness and very full 


1 vol., Small Octavo. Net $1.00. of that man Carlyle.” 


SCOTT-THAW CO. Write for pare ced List of New 


542 Fifth Ave., New York. 


























JOHN LANE : NEW YORK 

















RHODE ISLAND-Its Making and Its 


Handy Volume Classics 


POCKET EDITION. Piegaiag. By I 


Used by schools and colleges everywhere. 131 “A valuable contribution to American history.” 


vols, Li ice, 4 ‘ : — Nation. 
st price. 35c. per vol. (to schools, 25c.) G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, New York. 
SEND FOR LIST. 








Send for our FREE ‘Test in Pronunciation.’’ 
Thomas Y.Crowell & Co., New York | (;'& 0. MERRIAM CO., Pubs., Springfield, Mass. 











AN EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY. 


School Trustees, Principals, Teachers, 


And others interested, are invited to consider the advantages offered by the Nation as an adver- 
tising medium, There are probably few weekly periodicals whose columns offer so favorable an 
opportunity for reaching an audience interested in educational matters. In its special field of 
po itical and literary criticism the Nation is unlike any other periodical, American or foreign. 
joing, as it does, to all the principai libraries, reading-rooms, and clubs, and into thousands of 
the best homes, addressed to the intelligence of the country, the Nation finds its readers able and 
anxious to secure for their children the best educational advantages 

The School List in the Nation has been a eepcometeye one for many years. It includes 
cards of many of the most prominent educational institutions everywhere, during the season of 
school advertising, and a considerable number are inserted in the paper throughout the year. 

The rate is reasonable, and discounts are made on continuous insertions, of which most of 
the school advertisers avail themselves. 

The Nation is sent free while advertisement continues. 








Tue Nation, 206 to 210 Broadway, New York. 
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LEADING 


NEW TEXT - BOOKS 





Gateway Seriesof English 


Texts 


General Editor, Henry van Dyke 
Princeton University. 


Cloh, 16mo. Eighteen volumes. 


This series will include all the College En- 
trance Requirements in English, The books 
are convenient in form, attractively and sub- 
stantially bound, reasonable in price, and 
printed from clear type. The notes treat of 
difficulties in the text, allusions and references 
and points of construction. The editing of 
the volumes is carefully and judiciously done. 


Fisher’s Outlines of 
Universal History 
Revised Edition $2.40 


By George Park Fisher, D.D., LL.D., 
Professor in Yale University. 

Also in three parts. Price, each, $1.00. 

A careful revision of this well-known work, 
including whatever amendments are called for 
by recent historical investigation. The biblio- 
graphy connected with the successive periods 
has been modified to meet present needs. The 
history has been brought down to the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century. 


Morey’s Outlines of Greek 
History - - $1.00 


By William C. Morey, Pb.D., Protessor 

in the University of Rochester 

Gives special attention to the growth of civ 
ilization, in art, literature and government 
Points out clearly the essential facts of Greek 
history and shows its influence on subsequent 
events. It contains also a survey of Ancient 
Oriental Nations. Clear and well balanced, 
interesting and readable. Supplied with num- 
erous helpful notes and illustrations. 





Francois’ Beginner’s 
French = $0.65 


ByVictor E.Frangois, Instructor in French, 
College of the City of New York. 


This book enables teachers to use French in 
their classes from the very beginning. Each of 
the 49 lessons contains brief statements of rules, 
short French texts, exercises in transposition, 
questions, grammar drill, and English sen- 
tences and passages for translation into French. 
The recent official changes in the French or- 
thography are incorporated. 


Rolfe’s Shakespeare 


Revised Edition 
Edited by William J. Rolfe, Litt. D. 
Cloth, l6mo. Forty volumes. Each, 56 cents. 


This most popular edition of Shakespeare 
has been thoroughly revised and reset in new 
size. The page is made smaller to adjust the 
volumes to pocket use. The notes have teen 
carefully gone over and many new helps to the 
student are included. This new edition re- 
flects the present state of Shakespearean criti- 
cism. 


Moore’s Cicero 
de Senectute - $0.80 


Edited by Frank Gardner Moore, Ph. D., 
Associate Professor of Latin in Dartmouth 
College. 


An important edition, embodying much new 
critical material. The text is supplied with very 
full footnotes, and is accompanied by a scholar 
ly introduction in which the character of Cato 
is elaborately set forth. The appendix contains 
critical and supplementary notes, an index of 
persons, and a general index to the notes. 





Dresden’s German 
Composition - $0.40 


By B. Mack Dresden, A.M., Instructor 
in German, State Normal School, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 


This meets the demand for continuous prose 
material for translation into German. The 
book is the result of much thought and expe- 
rience with classes in this subject. In it the 
author has embodied those ideas and methods 
which he has employed with great success 
with his own pupils. 


Monsanto & Languellier’s 
Practical Course in 
Spanish. Revised Edi- 
tion - = $1.25 


Revised by Freeman M., Josselyn, Jr., 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages 
in Boston University. 

For many years one of the most successful 
Spanish grammars before the public. The re- 
vision embodies the new rules of accentuation 
promulgated by the Spanish Academy. The 
original form of the work has been retained 
so far as possible, but such grammatical state- 
ments as needed change have been recast. 
The Spanish text is presented in accordance 
with the latest rules for orthography. 


Pearson’s Latin Prose 
Composition - $1.00 


By Henry Carr Pearson, A.B. (Har- 
vard), Horace Mann School, Teachers 
College, New York. 


Combining a thorough and systematic study 
of the essentials of Latin syntax with abundant 
practice in translating English into Latin, this 
book affords constant practice in writing Latin 
at sight. Itis complete in itself and meets 
the most exacting college entrance require- 
ments. 





Lane’s Latin Grammar 
Revised Edition $1.50 


By George M. Lane, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor Emeritus of Latin, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Distinguished for completeness, convenience 
of arrangement, accuracy of detail, and pre- 
cision of expression. Combines condensation 
with clearness. No law of the language is 
neglected, no exception forgotten. In the 
revision by Professor Morris H. Morgan of 
Harvard University, many changes and cor- 
rections have been introduced. 





Modern Language 
Texts 


During the last year fifteen new volumes 
have been added to the series of modern read- 
ings in French, German, and Spanish. These 
texts now number over eighty-five. They are 
supplied with helpful notes and adequate vo- 
cabularies, and include the entrance require- 
ments for modern language reading of the 
principal colleges. Complete lists and detail 
descriptions will be sent to any teacher. 





Gleason’s Greek 
Primer - =- $1.00 


By Clarence W. Gleason, A.M. (Har- 
vard), Roxbury High School, Roxbury, Mass 

This book can be completed in less than a 
school year. The verb is developed slowly 
and naturally, with the second aorist to the 
fore. The number of lessons is great, and 
gives much practice in verb forms. Infinitive 
and participle and indirect discourse are 
treated at length. 











An Illustrated Descriptive Catalogue of High School and College Text-Books will be 
sent without charge to any addre. - 


on request. 


and will be promptly and cheerfully answered. 


Correspondence is cordially invited 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston 


Atlanta 


Dallas San Francisco 
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THE NEW EDITION OF 


Chambers’s Cyclopaedia of 
English Literature 


TREATS OF 1216 WRITERS NOT MENTIONED IN 
ANY WORK OF A SIMILAR CHARACTER IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE. IT CONTAINS 852 MORE 
PAGES THAN ANY OTHER WORK OF ITS KIND. 
WE WILL BE GLAD TO SEND TO ANY ONE IN- 
TERESTED FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 
SHOWING SAMPLE PAGES. 


COMPLETE IN THREE IMPERIAL OCTAVO VOLUMES 


Illustrated with approved portraits and drawings. 
A detailed Table of Contents in each volume. 
Bindings. Price, $15.00, net, per set. 





Library | 
Carriage extra. | 


& 


OPINIONS OF THE 
PRESS 


“As it now stands completed in 
three generous volumes, this revised 
edition of ‘Chambers’s Cyclopzdia’ 
must be reckoned easily the most gen- 
erally serviceable manual of English 
literature obtainable.’’—M. Y. Na- 
tion. 


“One of the completest expositions 
and commentaries upon the entire 
body of English literature which have 
ever been presented.’’— MV. Y. Zimes 
Sat. Review. 


‘‘The house of Lippincott deserves 
the thanks of American scholars and 
readers for presenting this admirable 
work in so satisfactory a manner.’’— 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


“A library in itself, and deserves a 
place in every household as well as in 
every ambitious collection of books.” 
—Bulletin, San Francisco, Cal. 


* 





Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Philadelphia 








Graded Supplementary | 
Reading Series 


The aim of the publishers in issuing this new | 
series has been to meet the requirements of classes 
in supplementary reading for the primary grades, 
While the books are interesting in matter and 
beautiful in mechanical make-up, they excel es- 
pecially in their teaching features. Above all, the 
grading is as scrupulously considered as in any 
regular series of readers. 

The following books are now ready : 


Classic Fables 
For Advanced First Reader Grades 
Selected and Edited by Epona Henry Lee Turpin. 
127 pages. Cloth. Price, 30 cents. 
Crimm’s Fairy Tales 
For Advanced Second Reader Grades 


Selected and Edited by Epona Henry Lee Turpin. 
207 pages. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. } 





| 
| 
| 
| 


Fifth Edition. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 





In Press 


Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
For Advanced Third Reader Grades 


8vo. 


International Law 
By W. E. HALL 


$6.00 


This new edition of this well-known treatise has been 
edited by Mr. T. B. Atlay, and new matter has been intro- 
duced in order to bring the book down to date. 
in Japan and China, the Venezuela boundary dispute, the 


Events 


Hague Conference, with its various conventions, together 
with incidents in the Spanish-American war, and the war 
in South Africa are among the topics which have demand- 
ed Mr. Atlay’s notice. 


Send for Catalogue. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN BRANCH 
91 & 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 








Selected and Edited by Epona Henry Les Turpin. 











MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 


44-50 East 23d Street, New York 
Boston Agency Chicago Agency 


H. I. Smira, Manager J.D. Wiitiiams, Manager 
120 Boylston Street 208-206 Michigan Avenue 


| 


OXFORD MAPS 
By Professor H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 


These meve cov ot} beeeat 
geography, contain all recent 
Western Asia Glecoveries, #, and are accepted 
authority, Can seen over 
Egypt and Sinai large rooma, Special terms for 


St. Paul's Travels ( the maps asa set, 
OXPORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Oxford, Ohio, 


Palestine 





STANDARD ANTHORS IN $Ei's 


Balzac, Bronti, Bulwer, Carlyle, Cooper, Dick- 
ens, Dumas, Eliot, Fielding, Gibbope Guizot, Haw- 
thorne, Hugo, Irving, Poe, Ré® te, Ruskin, Scott, 
Smollett, Thackeray, Tolste* 

vlive Booklet, 


Send for a 
THOMAS Y. CRT LoL & CO., New York. 
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BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


ROGET’ St THESAURUS 
of English Words and Phrases 


New Enlarged Edition. Cloth, $1.50; with Index, $2.00. Half 
Calf, $3.00 











SOCIAL THEORY 
Cloth, $1.75 


“Very practical and ethically stimulating.""—The Adva 


By John Bascom. 





“A dictionary of synonyms is a necessity to every student and 
writer. Roget's Thesaurus has been for many years regarded as the 
one complete and perfect book of the kind in the language."’ 


DURUY’S GENERAL HISTORY 
Translated and edited by Prof. E. A. Grosvenor. 25 
maps. $2.00 
“The most satisfactory world history of its kind in existence."’— 
Public Opinion. 


DURUY’S ANCIENT HISTORY. 
DURUY’S MIDDLE AGES. 
DURUY’S MOVERN TIMES. 


Being Parts I., II., 


colored 


Maps, index, $1.00 
Maps, index, $0.75 
Maps, index, $1.00 
and IIL, of the ‘*General History,’’ Edited by 
Prof. E. A. Grosvenor. 

“I know of no historical hand-book of equal comprehensiveness 
which is at once so up-to-date, so authoritative, and so attractively writ 
ten.”—Wm. F. Warren, President of Boston University. 


DURUY’S HISTORY OF FRANCE 
Translated and edited by ro, ¢ « Jameson. 12 colored maps, 


“The best of all short summaries of French history...\—ANpREw D. 
WHITE. 
CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 
By Prof. E. A. Grosvenor, Maps and Index. $1.00 


‘A compact and handy volume of reference.” —Review of Reviews. 


AMERICAN CHARITIES 
By Amos G. Warner, Ph.D. Cioth, $1.75 


* As a manual ona subject of the most vital importance the book 
is a model, and its value is hardly to be over-estimated."’—Boston Ad- 


vertiser. 
SOCIALISM AND SOCIAL REFORM 


By Richard T. Ely, Ph.D., LL.D. Cloth, $1.50 


* Here for the first time the public is presented witha full and ac- 
curate account of socialism as it is..’.—Chicago Times. 


PUNISHMENT AND REFORIIATION 
By F. H. Wines, LL.D. Cloth, $1.75 
“Will educate its readers in a subject on which there 


gether too much sentimentality on the one 
the other.""—NV. }. Observer 


if. as yet, allo 
hand, and brutal severity on 


IRRIGATION 


Chief U. S. Hydrographer. 
$2.00 ner Postage, W cts 


Nothing on the subject has been ee for years « 
clear, and popular’ —The Literary World 


By F. H. Newell, 156 Illustrations, 


‘effective 


ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY 


By B. E. Fernow, N. Y. State Coll. of Forestry. $1.50 net 
(Postage, 15 cts.) 

‘No other book of like authority. To be commended in the highest 

terms."— Phila. Public Ledger 
THE POETRY OF BROWNING 
By S‘opford A. Brooke. $1.50 nef. (Postage, 15 cts.) 

‘The most satisfactory and stimulating criticism of this} poet yet 

published." Londun Times 


FRENCH LITERATURE 
By Ferdinand Brunetiere. Cloth, $2.00 
“ This is a real history. the best history of French literature in exist 


ence.’’—Prof. E. A. GRosvENorR. 
THE BIBLE AS LITERATURE 
By Drs. Moulton, Peters, Bruce, and others. Introduction by 


: yman Abbott. $1.50 


‘One of the most important analyse s of the subject that has ever 
aa attempted.”’ —~Commercial Advertiser 





Astor Edition of Poets 


For Schools and Collezes 


89 Volumes. 12mo, Cloth 





What a Prominent Professor says: 


‘*l am delighted with the 
books, and shall uge the As- 
tor Edition henceforward in 
my classes. The books are 
so well bound that they may 





List Price * : 6oc well form a part of any stu- 
dent’s library when he has 
Price to Schools . 40C ceased to use them in the 


class-room.”’ 








Handy Volume Classics 


PocketEdition forSchool Use 





A School Principal's Opinion : 


‘‘lam pleased to say we are 
highly satisfied with them. 
Typography, binding, paper 
combined make these vol 
umes almost ideal for class 


131 Volumes. 18mo,Cloth 





List Price * i 35¢. | use. Kindly send meacopy of 
your catalogue so that I may 
Price to Schools . asc. | learn what other volumes you 


publish in the same series.” 











The Astor Prose Series 


Ghe BEST BOOKS 


in all prose literature, printed on good paper 
and neatly bound, with frontispieces and title- 
pages printed in two colors. Cloth, assorted 


colors. 261 volumes, 12mo. 


Per volume, 6oc. Price to schools, 40c. 


«<The best’ books for the money published in England 


or & ™merica.’”’—From a CustTomer. 





Shakespeare’s Works 


+ First Folio Edition,’’ Edited, with Notes, Introductions, 
ries, Lists of Variorum Readings, and selected Criticisr ns, by Cwaa- 
torte Porter and Heren A. Craaxe, Editors of the ‘* Camberwell”’ 
Ed'tion of Robert Browning. 


Glossa- 


To be completed in 40 handy volumes, size 41 x6 Yy. Sold 
separately. Cloth, set 5o cents; limp leather, met 7§ cents, 
(Postage, 5 cts ) 
The following volumes are ready: 


A MIDSOMMER NIGHTS DREAME 
LOVES LABOUR'S LOST Ghe COMEDIE OF ERRORS 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 


“ ‘ Iam convinced that these editors are the best equipped among us 
all for the beautiful yet arduous labor which they have take *n in hand he 
pian is matore and satinfying; it ts what editing should be, or what, more’s the 
pity, it so often is not.”—EpMounp CLARENCE StepMaN 








426-8 West Broadway, New York 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
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GEORGE FOX: 


An Autobiography 
Being the Story of his Life as told in Selected Passages from 
his Journal. Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, 
by Rurus M. Jones, M.A., Professor of Philosophy in 
Haverford College. 




















Two volumes, 12mo, cloth, gilt top, with maps of his 
journeys in England and America, and numerous illustrations. 
Postpaid, $4.00 net. 


tion. Cloth, postpaid, $1.50 met. 


PRESS NOTICES 


. . We have io the two volumes before us a really valuable 
missionary labor, which is bound to bear fruit. It will open the pages 
of this unique record of spiritual experience to many who would never 
read it otherwise, and so help to a better understanding of the great 
movement of which George Fox was the central figure.’’— Philadelphia 
Ledger, January 17, 1904. 

: In the transcription of the Journal 
careful and judicious editfg, has produced a continuous narrative. 
isa dramatic story. . . . Expunging the multiplicity of theological 
discussions with which Fox himself interspersed his narrative, the editor 
has reserved the personal narrative alone, which shows us forth George 
Fox himself, in his own day, and in his own historical setting. 


Dr. Jones, by 
It 


Students’ Edition, in one volume, without the illustra- | 


THE INDEPENDENCE OF 
- THE SOUTH AMERI- 
CAN REPUBLICS 


A Study in Recognition and Foreign Policy 





By Freperic L. Paxson, Assistant Professor of History in the 
University of Colorado, and sometime Fellow in the Uni. 


| versity of Pennsylvania. 12mo, cloth, $2.00 zet. 
“The title to this excellent little volume gives its intention and scope, 
| and Mr. Paxson has, with rare restraint, confined himself strictly to his 
| subject. . . . [He] outlines clearly the rise of a doctrine of recognition, 
| and as clearly recounts the events passing in South America which 
| led to the revolt against Spain and eventually to independence. . . . His 
| study is based upon original resources. . . . Mr. Paxson has justly em- 
phasized the influence of John Quincy Adams.”—WorrtTutIneTon C. Forp 
in American Historical Review, January, 1904. 


“This little book, which reviews comprehensively and brilliantly 
the inception and culmination of the revolts of the Spanish colonies in 
the Southern continent, is especially timely to-day.” 

—Boston Transcript, September 2, 1903. 


| “Mr. Paxson has done one signal service in bringing out the fact that 
even more completely than has been surmised, John Quincy Adams was 
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The copious footnotes and the frequent illustrations add much to the 
charm of an already charming work.’’—Boston Hvening Transcript, 

February 17, 1904. 
ie The abridgement and editing are by Rufus M. Jones, pro- 
fessor of philosophy in Haverford College, who, though evidently himself | 
one of ‘the people called Friends,’ makes ro exorbitant claim for Fox, | 
| 


the real head of the Monroe Administration, and was the real power be- 
hind the throne as regards the Monroe Doctrine, Furthermore, the 
author shows that the Monroe Doctrine itself was in process of formation 
for many years before it was enunciated in 1823. Finally, the present 
study throws new light upon the rivalry between John Quincy Adams 
and Henry Clay. Thus we havea work which will attract the immediate 
attention of every student of American history, and the attention will be 
—The Outlook, August 29, 1903. 


and in his notes and introduction exhibits a degree of detachment that 
deserves remark and praise. The introduction is happily con- 
ceived, and the notes convey, in almost every case. information that il- | 
luminates the text. This appears to have been abridged from the edition | 
of 1694 ina judicious manner."’— 7'he Nation, March 3, 1904. | well repaid,” 





FERRIS @ LEACH, Publishers, PHILADELPHIA 











BOOKS OF PERMANENT VALUE 





The Society of To-morrow 


A Forecast of its Political and Economic Organization. By G. de 

Mo tinari, Correspondant de 1’Institut, and Editor-in-Chief of 

‘¢ Le Journal des Economistes,’’ with an Introduction by Hodgson 
Pratt. 

With an Appendix of the Cost of War and Preparation for War in the 

United States, 1898-1904. By EpwarD ATKINSON. 8vo, met, $1.50. 


A valuable work treating of the moral, political, and social dangers which 
menace human society, and of the best way of dealing with them. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 


His Life—His Work—-His Remains. By Joun Boyp Tuacuer, author of «“The Cabotian Discovery,’’ etc. 3 Vols. Royal 
8vo, 300 plates (Portraits, Facsimile Manuscripts, Views and Maps), per set $27.00. Vol. III completing the work ready. 
‘The most complete presentation of the story of Columbus.’’— Brooklyn Eagle. 


AMERICAN POLITICS 


‘II. Political Parties and Party 


I. The American Republic | 
and Its Government ! Problems in the Vnited States 
A Sketch of American Party History and of the Development 


An Analysis of the Government of the United States, with a | , ’ th ch a Consideratl 
Consideration of Its Fundamental Principles and of It: ations | and Operations of Party Machinery, ms Week ae eration 
o os acto ciptes and of Its Relations of Certain Party Problems in their Relations to Political Morality. 


A lucid exp!anation of the 


The Philosophy of Auguste Comte 


By L. Levy-Bruu_, of the University of Paris, authorized translation | 


with an introduction by Frederic Harrison. 8vo., net, $3.50. 


“He has done the thinking world a signal service. He gives us in a style con- 
spicuously lucid, in a single volume ef moderate size, the salient features of the 
French philosopher's message, and thus in every sense puts it within the reach 


and means of the many."’—N. Y. Zimes Sat. Review. 





to the States and Territories. 
“Exceptionally clear, interesting, and impartial. 





“A sounder or more useful commentary has never before seen the Nght workings of party machinery, and a strong statement of the moral evils now 
Even Mr. James Bryee's atudy of the ‘Amertean Commonwealth’ must onthe | debasing our polftical fe, and the remedies which an awakened public con- 
whole be deemed les* fruitful, Not a single page should be overiooked.” acience may apply. A thoroughly good book for the school and for the study.” , 
M. W. Hazecrine inthe N.Y. Sun ! Outlook, 
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‘*A practical and stimulating study of the in- 
dividual and the Government.’’—Springfield 
Republican. 
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NATHANIEL SOUTHGATE SHALER 
12mo. Cloth. $1.40 net. 


“Thoroughly dejightful from beginning to end. 
Should be a very real help.’’-—N. Y. Times. 


Fills an Unoccupied Place 


NAPOLEON 


A Short Biography 


By R. M. JOHNSTON. 12mo. Cloth. II- 
lustrated. $1.00 net. Postage 10c. 


Professor Edward G. Bourne of Yale University 
says: “‘Mr. Johnston's Napoleon fills an unoccupied 
place in the literature on Napoleon acessible to the 
English reader, and supplies a distinct need.’’ 


Professor O. H. Richardson of Yale University 
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Recollections 
By RICHARD HENRY STODDARD 


(Edited by Ripley Hitchcock.) With an intro- 
duction by Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
12mo, cloth. Illustrated. $1.50 mez. 


“The volume is a precious one—a wealth of rec- 
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the prodigious Indian epic, are entirely new to English literature. Ifimo. $1.00 


THE SECRET OF DEATH. Beinza version, in a popular and novel form, of the “Katha 
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A Bachelor in Arcady The Life of Dean Farrar 


By HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE, Author By his son REGINALD A. FARRAR. 
of “Mistress Barbara."’ $1.50. Ilustrated. $2 Net. Postage 20c. 
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An idyllic love story unhampered by Dean Farrar was one the strongest 
problem or purpose. The author’seasy, | personalities in England for more than 
agreeable, semi-humorous style is here | halfa century. This authorized biogra 

seen atits best. One of the most attract- | phy of him will be found of high interest 
| ive books on this year's list and value. 


The Merchant of Venice 


‘*Pirst Folio’’ Edition, edited by CHAR- 
LOTTE PORTER and HELEN A.CLARKE. 


Minute Marvels of Nature 
By JOHN J. WARD. Profusely Ilus- 
trated. Net, $1.60. Postage 15c. 
The authoc—an expert naturalist _S0c. ane 75¢ net. Postage Sc. 
here gives usa series of wonderful peeps The original text of the play with full 
through his powerful microscope. A | notes is here given for the first time 
unique book, showing the marvels of “Will hold a place by itself among all 
animal and plant life. reprints,’' says Zhe Outlook 
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appearance of the book. 
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